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TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the Un ited States: 

I recommend to the Congress the passage of legislation extending 
the Mutual security program in order to enable the United States to 
carry out its responsibilities of leadership in building up the security 
of the free world and the prospects for peace both for ourselves and 
our allies. 

The basic purpose of this program is simply the long-term security 
of the United States living in the shadow of the Soviet threat. 

The program being submitted to vou includes approximately $5,250 
million for military weapons and support directly to the defense efforts 
of our friends and allies. It also includes approximately $550 million 
for technical, economic, and developmental purposes designed to pro- 
mote more effective use of the resources of the free nations and thus 
to further the freedom and security of all of us. This total represents 
a reduction of about 1.8 billion from the previous administration’s 
1954 budget. 

The devotion of so large a portion of this request to military pur- 
poses is a measure of the peril in which free nations continue to live. 
The blunt, sober truth is that we cannot afford to relax our defenses 
until we have seen clear, unmistakable evidence of genuinely peaceful 
purpose on the part of the Soviet Union. As I strived to make clear 
to all peoples in my recent appeal for real peace and trust among 
nations, we continue earnestly to hope for such evidence, so that the 
world may turn its energies and resources to serving the needs, rather 
than the fears, of mankind. 

Until Soviet good faith is proven by deeds, the free nations must 
rely on their own strength for the preservation of peace. ‘To fail to 
continue vigorously to strengthen our military forces would be to risk 
wasting all our efforts for the past 5 vears in defense of our liberties. 

Since the initiation of our major bipartisan foreign aid program 
in 1947, the accomplishments of the free world have been very great. 
In Greece, the onrush of Communist imperialism has been halted 
and forced to recede. Out of the ruins left by that aggression, a 
proud, self-reliant nation has _ reestablished itself. Threatened 
economic and political collapse in Western Europe was averted through 
the intensive efforts of the great peoples of that continent aided by 
American resources. Revitalized economies in Europe today are 
producing more than ever before and are in a far better position to 
defend themselves from external or internal aggression. In the Near 
East and Far East, American aid is helping many new nations on 
their way to a better life for their citizens. And the free nations 
everywhere—realistically facing the threat of Soviet aggression—have 
in addition sought to create, with American assistance, the military 
strength essential to guard their security. 

The mutual security program for 1954 has been developed by the 
new administration after the most careful study and deliberation. 
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All elements of the program have been reviewed in great detail, all 
proposals subjected to thorough scrutiny. 

From this study I have come to certain clear conclusions. 

First: The United States and our partners throughout the world 
must stand ready, for many years if necessary, to build and maintain 
adequate defenses. 

Second: To accomplish this objective we must avoid so rapid a 
military buildup that we seriously dislocate our economies. Military 
strength is most effective—indeed it can be maintained—only if it 
rests on a solid economic base. 

Third: We must help the free nations to help themselves in eradi- 
cating conditions which corrode and destroy the will for freedom and 
democracy from within. 

Fourth: It is necessary to do more in the Far East. We are pro- 
posing to make substantial additional resources available to assist 
the French and the Associated States in their military efforts to 
defeat the Communist Viet Minh aggression. 

Fifth: Since it is impossible to forecast precisely the year and 
moment when the point of maximum military danger may occur, the 
only prudent course calls for a steady military buildup, with our 
partners throughout the world, sustained and planned so as to use our 
joint capabilities with maximum efficiency and minimum strain, 

We must and shall keep steadfastly on the course we have set. 
We must—so long as the present peril lasts—keep constantly growing 
in a military strength which we can support indefinitely. These 
basic principles were agreed upon and applied in the successful meeting 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Council just concluded in Paris. 

While the amounts requested for technical, economic, and develop- 
mental purposes are small as compared with the military support, 
these programs are nonetheless of the most vital importance. They 
will be applied chiefly in south and southeast Asia, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and Africa. Through these programs, the 
United States is proving its interest in helping the peoples of these 
areas to work toward better and more hopeful conditions of life, to 
strengthen the foundations of opportunity and freedom. To guard 
against the external military threat is not enough; we must also move 
against those conditions exploited by subversive forces from within. 

I present this whole program to you with confidence and conviction. 
It has been carefully developed by the responsible members of this 
administration in order to achieve—at least possible cost—the maxi- 
mum results in terms of our security and the security of our friends 
and allies. In my judgment, it represents a careful determination of 
our esseutial needs in pursuing the policy of collective security in 
a world not yet freed of the threat of totalitarian conquest. 

Unequivocally I can state that this amount of money judiciously 
spent abroad will add much more to our Nation’s ultimate security in 
the world than would an even greater amount spent merely to increase 
the size of our own military forces in being. 

Were the United States to fail to carry out these purposes, the free 
world could become disunited at a moment of great peril when peace 
and war hang precariously in balance. 

This is the way best to defend successfully ourselves and the cause 
of freedom. 


Dwicur D. Eis—eNHOWER. 
[ue Waite Houses, May 4, 1958. 
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PART ONE—THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


I. Drarr or A Bittn Mave AVAILABLE BY THE ExecutTIvE BRANCH 
AT THE OPENING OF HEARINGS 


[Additions to basic legislation in italic; deletions bracketed] 
A BILL To further amend the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Mutual Secur- 


ity Act of 1953”’. 
CuHapTter I—Morvat Derense Mareriet AND TRAINING 


Sec. 101. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION Amend the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, by adding the following new section: ; 

“Sze. 5 40. There is hereby authorized to be appropriate 1 to the President for the 
fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $4,024,523,000 to carry out the provisions of sections 
101 (a) (1), 201, 801, and 401 of this Act, of which $2,5384,323,000 is to be available 
under section 101 (a) (1). $469,200.000 is to be available under section 201, $1,001,- 
000,000 is to be available under section 301, and $20,000,000 is to be available under 
section 401.”’ 


CuHaPpTEeR I[—Morvat Derense PAyMENTS 


Sec. 201. Aurworizarion or AppropriaTions.—Amend the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, by adding the following new sections: 

“Sec. 541. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $995,000,000 to carry out the provisions of sections 101 
(a) (2), 102, 302 (a) (for non-Communist China and the Associated States of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Vietnam), and 304 of this Act.” 

"Sec. 102. Of the funds authorized by section 541 of this Act, the President may 
make available, on such terms and conditions including transfer of funds, as he may 
specify (a) not to exceed $100,000,000 for manufacture in France of artillery, ammu- 
nition, and semiautomatic weapons required by and to be delivered to French forces 
committed to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and (b) not to exceed $100,000,- 
000 for manufacture in the United Kingdom of military aircraft required by United 
Kingdom forces for the defense of the North Atlantic area.” 

“Sec. 304. Of the funds authorized by section 541 of this Act, the President may 
make available, on such terms and conditions including transfer of funds, as he may 
specify, not to exceed $400,000,000 for the procurement of equipment, materials, and 
services (as defined in section 411 of the Muiual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended), which are required by and arz made available to, or are necessary for the 
support of, the forces of France and the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam located in such Associated States.”’ 


CuaptTer []1I—Morvat SpecraL Weapons PLANNING 


Sec. 301. AurHworizarion or AppropriaTion.—Amend the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, by adding the following new section: 

“Src. 542. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $250,000,000 for the purpose of furnishing special 
weapons to nations eligible to receive military assistance under this Act or to the 
international organizations referred to in section 2 (b) (A) and 2 (b) (C) of this Act: 
Provided, That, prior to the obligation of funds for this purpose, the President shall 
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determine that such obligation is in the security interest of the Unite d States and is in 
furtherance of the policies and purposes of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended: And provided further, That, prior to the transfer of such weapons, 
the President shall determine that (a) the recipient is adequately prepared to safeguard 
the security of such weapons; (b) that the transfer of such weapons will be in the 
security interest of the United States; and (c) that such transfer will further the purposes 
and policies of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. Nothing contained in this 
section snall alter, amend, revoke, re pe al, or otherwise aff ct the Provisions of any law 


restricting limiting, or prohibiting the transfe r of any such weapons. Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this Act, funds made available pursuant to this 
section may be used only for the pur pose of this section.”’ 
CHAPTER [V—Moervat DeveLopMENT AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS 
Sec. 401. AuruorizaTion or Appropriation.—Amend the Mutual Security 


Act of 1951, as amended, by adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 543. There is here by authorized to be appropriated to the President for the 
fusca jear 1 IDS not to exceed $1 10,234,500 to carry oul the provisions of se clions 208, 
302 (a) (other than for non-Communist China and the Associated States of Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam , and 402 of this Act.’’ 

Sec. 402. AvrworizaTIon OF APPROPRIATION FOR Basic MATERIALS At the 
end of section 514 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, add the follow 
Ing sentence There is hereby authorized to be appropriate d to the President for the 
fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $25,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 408. Specrat Economic Assistance 1N THE NEAR East AND AFRICA.— 
Amend section 206 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, to read as 
follows 

“*Sec. 206. In order to further the purpose of this Act in the Near East and Africa, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1954 
not to exceed $194 ,000,000 to be used, on such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
to furnish special economic assistance designed to promote the economic development 
of the area, for relief and rehabilitation of refugees in the area, and for other types 
of economic assistance to assist in maintaining economic and political stability in 
the area The applicable provisions of the Act for International Development (64 
Stat, 204; 22 I S. C. 1557), exce pt the provisions re lating to the purpose for which 
assistance may be given, or of section 508 (b) (3) of this Act, shall apply to the expendi- 
ture of funds pursuant to this section to the extent that they are not inconsistent with 
the purposes of this section.” 

Sec. 404. Specrat Economic Assistance FoR INDIA AND PaAkisTan.—Amend 
section 302 of the Mutua! Security Act of 1951, as amended, by redesignating 
subsection (b) as (¢) and adding the following new subsection (b 

b) In order to further the purpose of this Act in India and Pakistan, there is 
he rebu authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1954 not to 
exceed $94,400,000 to be used, on such terms and conditions as he may specifu, to 
furnish special economic assistance designed to promote the economic development 
of such countries, and to assist in maintaining economic and political stability therein. 
The applicable provisions of the Act for International Development, except the pro- 
visions relating to the purpose for which assistance may be gwen, or of section 503 
(b) (3) of this Act, shall apply to the expenditure of funds pursuant to this section to 
the ertent that they are not inconsistent with the purposes of this section.’’ 


CHAPTER V—MULTILATERAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 501. AurworizaTion or Appropriations.—Amend the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, by adding the following new section: 

“Seo. 644. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $105,575,000 to carry out the provisions of sections 


545, and 546 of this Act.’’ 

Sec. 502. Movement or Micranrs.—Add the following new sentence to 
section 534 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended: “‘Of the funds author- 
ized by section 544 the President may use not to exceed $10,000,000 for contributions 
during the calendar year 1954 to the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration.” 

Sec. 503. Morrinarerat Tercunicat CooprraTion AND CHILDREN’S WEL- 
FARE.—Amend the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, by adding the 
following new sections: ; 

“Sere. 545, Of the funds authorized by section 544 the President may use not to 
exceed $13,750,000 for multilateral technical cooperation under section 404 (b) of 
the Act for International Development. 


303 (a), 534, 535, 
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““SEc. 546. OF the funds authorized by section 544 the President may use not to 
exceed $9,000,000 for contributions dui ing the calendar year 1954 for the s ipport oj 
international children’s welfare work in such manner and on such terms and conditions 
as he may deem to be in the interests of the United States 

Sec. 504. Ocean FREIGHT Add the following new sentence to section 535 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended: ‘‘ Of the funds authorized by section 
544 the Pre side nt may use not to exceed $1,825,000 for ise nm paying ocean f é gh f 
charge s under section 117 (c) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended oi 

Sec. 505. Unirep Narions Korean Reconstruction AGENCY Amend see 
tion 303 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, as follows: 

(a) Add the following new sentence: ‘‘Of the funds authorized by section AW 
the President may use not to excceed $71,000,000 for making contributions to the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency.’ 

(b) In the third sentence of section 303 (a) strike out ‘‘$67,500,000” and insert 
*€$40,050,000’’. 


CuapteR VI—Furruer Cuances in Existing Mourvat Security Le@istarion 


Sec. 601. Amend the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, by adding the 
following new sections 

“Sec. 547. Whenever the President determines it to be necessary for the purnose 
of this Act, (a) not to exceed 10 per centum of the aggregate of the appro pr ations made 


available for section 101 (a 1) and section 541 of this Act, for any fiscal year may 
be transferred between appropriations made available pursuant to either of such 
sections prot ided that such funds after transfer may be used only for the pur poses of 
sections 101 (a) (1) or 101 (a >: and (b) not to exceed 10 p entum of the unds 
made available pursuant to the autho ition contained in any of chapters II, 1V, and 
V of the Mutual Securit { of 1958 for the fisca ea 1954 may be transfe ed to 
and consolidated with funds made ava lable pursuant to the autho ation contained 
in any other of such chapters Whenever the President makes any such determination 


he shall forthwith natify the Committee on Foreiaqn Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

“Sec. 548. The unex pe nded talance under each paragrapl of title IIT, Mutual 
Security, of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, ts hereby authorized to be 
continued available for its original purposes through June 30, 1954, and may be 
consolidated with the appropriate fiscal year 1954 appropriation made for the same 
gé neral purpose under the authority of this Act.” 

Sec. 602. Escapres.—Paragraph 101 (a) (1) of title I (relating to Europe f 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is amended by deleting the word 
“similarly”’ after the word ‘‘determined”’ and by inserting in paragraph 101 (a) (1 
“or any Communist-dominated or Communist-oceupied areas of Asia after 
“and any other countries absorbed by the Soviet Union’’, and, at the end of that 
sentence, strike out ‘“‘and to the security of the United S 
the security of the United States’”’ 

Sec. 603. Minirary AID IN TH 
to the Near Fast and Africa) of the 
further amended as follows 








es and insert ir to 


NeaAR-EHast AND AFRICA Title IT (relatir 
\ 


lutual Security Act of 19 











(g Amend section 201 by inserting ‘‘and by furnishing other military assistance 
in the area of the N and Africa’’, after ‘Greece, Turkey, and Irar ind by 
inserting “and for ft g other military assistance in the area of the Near 
East and Africa pursuant to section 202” after “‘and for furnishing assistance to 
Iran pursuant to the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 
as amended (22 U.S. ©. 1571-1608)” 

(b) Amend section 202 to read as follows [section is substantially rewritten, so 
changes are not shown! 

“Whenever the President determines that such action is essential for the purpose 


of this Act, he may utilize the funds made ava 
in order to provide assistance, pursuant to th 
Assistance Act of 1949, as ame 





ed ( 
Such assistance may be furnished to any « ‘ 

regional defense arrangement in the area to which the United States shall ha 
become a party, to any nation in the area participating tn such an arrangement, O1 
to any other nation in the Near East or Afriea which the President determines 


to be of direct importance to the defense of the area and whose increased ability to 
defend itself the President detern ines to be important to the securitv of the United 
States (any such determination to be reported f¢ rthwith to the Cor 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committee ¢ Foreign Affairs of the House 


of Representat ves, and the Committees or Armed Services of the Senat A 1 of 
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the House of Representatives No assistance shall be furnished under this section 
unless the recipient nation (1) has agreed (a) that the equipment, materials, or 
services provided will be used solely to maintain its internal security, its legitimate 
self-defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense of the area, or in the 
United Nations collective-security arrangements and measures, and (b) that it will 
not undertake any act of aggression against any other nation, and (2) has complied 
with such of the conditions set forth in section 511 (a) of this Act and section 402 of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, as the President shall 


find to be essential to the accon plishment of the purposes of this section. 


Sec. 604. Aurgority For AssisTance TO Korea.—Title III (relating to Asia 
and the Pacific) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is further 
amended as follows: In the first sentence of section 302 (a) strike out ‘‘(but not 
i! huang the Re p iblie ol Korea rr 

Ss 605. Title V (relating to organization and general provisions) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is further amended as follows: 

a) SPECIAL USE OF FUNDS Amend section 513 (b) to read as follows: 


Not more than $100,000,000 of the funds made available under [the Mutual 
Securitv Act of 1952] this Act, of which not more than $20,000,000 may be allo- 
cated to any one country, may be used in any fiscal year [or supplied] by the 
Pr ent, to be expended, without regard to [any conditions as to eligibility 
contained in] t/ equirements of this Act, or any other Act for which funds are 
authorized by this Act, in furtherance of the purposes of such Acts, when the 
President determines that such use is important to the security of the United 
State The President shall notify the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
upon making any such determination.”’ 

(b) BASIC MATERIALS Amend section 519 (b) to read as follows 

“Sec. 519. (b) In order to assist in carrying out the provisions of [the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended,] section 514, [not to exceed 
$50,000,000 of J] funds made available to carry out [under the authority of this 
Act for assistance pursuant to the provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended (22 U.S. C. 1501-1522), ] that section may be used to acquire 
local currency for the purpose of increasing the production of materials in which 
the United States [is] or nations receiving United States assistance are deficient.” 

ce) Guarantres.—Amend section 520 to read as follows: 

Sec. 520. Fuids realized from the sales of notes pursuant to section 111 (e) (2) 
of the Econon ic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, shall be available for 
making guaranties of investments in accordance with the applicable provisions of 
sections 111 (b) (8) and 111 (c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act, as amended, 
in any [area in which assistance is authorized by this Act] country with which the 
United States has agreed to institute the guaranty program, notwithstanding the 
provisior 8 of section Sif.” 

d) TERMINATION OF PROGRAM Amend section 530 (a) to read as follows: 

Sec. 530. (a) After June 30 [1954] 1948, or after the date specified in [of the 
passage of] a concurrent resolution by the two Houses of Congress before such 
date, none of the authority conferred by this Act or by the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. 8. C. 1571-1604), may be exercised; 
except that [during the twelve months] following such date 

(1) equipment, materials, commodities, and services with respect to which 
procurement for, shipment to, or delivery in a recipient country had been author- 
ized prior to such date may be transferred to such country, and 

2) funds appropriated under the authority of this Act shall, if obligated before 

h date, remain available for expenditure for three years following such date, ‘and 
shail be available during such period for obligation: [May be obligated during such 
twelve-month period] (A) for the necessary expenses of procurement, shipment, 
delivery, and other activities essential to such transfers, and (B) [and shall remain 
available during such period] for the necessary expenses of liquidating operations 
under this Act.’ 

(e) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION Add the following new section 549: 

“SS 149. Whenever funds are made available under this Act for assistance, 
other than military assistance, to any economically unde rdeveloped area, such funds 
may be used under the ap plicable Provisions of section 508 (b) (3) or the applicable 
provisions of the Act for International Development. Where administrative arrange- 
menis, including provisions relating to compensation and allowances of personnel, 
authorized under section 503 (b) (3) differ from those authorized by the Act for 
International Development, the Director may make use of arrangements authorized 
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under either statute, in carrying out such programs, except that before exter ? the 
provisions of section 109 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. as amended, 
to countries in which programs authorized under the Act for International Develop- 
ment are being carried out, the Director will secure the prior approval of the S etary 
of State 

(f) Use or LocaAL currency.—Amend section 521 by substituting a comma 


for the period at the end of the next to the last sentence of that section and 
adding ‘‘notwithstanding the provisior of section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953’’. 

Sec. 606. The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C 
1571-1604), is further amended as follows 











(a) ASSISTANCE TO NATO COUNTRIES Add the following proviso before the 
period at the end of section 101: ‘‘: Provided, That military assistance may be 
furnished for purposes not included in such defense plans pon a determination hy 
the President that it will further the purposes a d policies cf this Act’’ 

(b) EXCESS EQUIPMENT Immediately before the peri 1 in the next to last 
sentence of section 403 (d), add the followin “and after June 30, 1953, by an 
additional $200,000,000” 

c) SALES OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT Insert at the beginning of sectic 108 


e) (1) the following: ‘‘Notwithstanding the provisions of section 530 (a) of tl 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended 





d) DEPENDABLE UNDERTAKING PROCEDUI {mend the last sentence C- 
tion 408 (e) (2) to read as follows: ‘“‘ Before a contract is entered into or rehabi 
tation work is undertaken, such nation or the international organization f i to 
in section 2 (b C) of the Mutual Securit ict of 1951, as amen led, shal \ pro 
vide the United States with a dependable undertaking to pay the full am t of 
such contract which will assure the United States against anv loss on the con- 
tract, and (B) shall make funds available in such amounts and at such times as 
may be necessary to meet the payments required by the contract in advance of 
the time such payments are due, in addition to the esti ed amo uny 
damages and costs that may accrue fro! he cancellation such contract: Pro 
vided, That the total amount of outstanding contracts under this subsect ss 
the amounts which have been paid to the United States by such nations, shall at 
no time exceed $700,000,000 , 

(e) LOANS OF EQUIPMENT Amend section 411] o read as follow 

“The term ‘services’ shall include any service, repair, training of persor or 
technical or other assistance or information necessary to execute the purposes of 
this Act, including loans of equipment for test and stu purposes.” 


SEC i 607. The remaining provisions of the | conomue (4 Ope ration A ‘t of 1948 
as amended (22 U.S. C. 1503-1519), are further amended as follows 

(a) TERM OF GUARANTIES Amend section 111 (b) (3) as follows 

““(2) by making, under rules and regulations to be preseribed by the Adminis- 
trator, guaranties * * * [which guaranties shall terminate not later than fourteen 
years from the date of enactment of this ' 





terms not exceeding twenty years from the date of 1 ance: Provided, * * * That 
(b) GuarAnTIES.— Amend section 111 (b) (3) (v) as follows: 
“(v) the guaranty to any person shall be limited to assuring one or both of the 


following: * * * (2) the compensation in United States dollars for loss of all or 
I 


any part of the investment in the approve d project which shall be found by the 


Administrator to have been lost to such person by reason of expropiatrion or 
confiscation by action of the government of a participating country o ym 
of war, revolution, or « ivil disorder.”’ 

(ec) COUNTERPART LOANS Amend the last proviso of section 115 (b) (6) to 
read as follows: 

‘(6) * * * And provided further, That whenever funds from such special 


account are used by a country to make loans, all funds received in repayment 


of such loans [Shall be redeposited in such special account] prior to termination 
of assistance to such country shall be reused only for such purposes as shall have been 
agreed to between the country and the Government of the United States.’ 

(d) Use oF LOCAL CURRENCY Amend section 115 (h) by inserting after the 
phrase “‘United States Government” the phrase “‘, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953,” 
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II. Anatysis oF Drarr BILL 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is the basic statute 
which defines the Mutual Security Program and prescribes how it is 
to be administered. The Mutual Security Act also governs operations 
pursuant to certain other acts under which the United States furnishes 
assistance to other countries. 

Continued operations during the fiscal year 1954 require a number 
of changes in the statutes governing the Mutual Security Program. 
The bill now before the Congress designating the new legislation as 
the ‘Mutual Security Act of 1953,” consists of proposed amendments 
to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended; the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended; and the retained provisions of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended. 

The following are brief statements of the effects of the provisions of 
the proposed legislation: 


CHAPTER I MUTUAL DEFENSE MATERIEL AND TRAINING 


Section 101 adds to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
new section 540 which contains the fiscal year 1954 funds authorization 
for carrying out sections 101 (a) (1), 201, 301, and 401. The authori- 
zation for each of the named sections is specified. These funds are 
to be available both for the furnishing of end items produced in the 
United States and for offshore procurement. 


CHAPTER II MUTUAL DEFENSE FINANCING 


Section 201 adds to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
new section 541 which contains the fiscal year 1954 funds authorization 
for carrying out sections 101 (a) (2), 102, 302 (a) (for non-Communist 
China and the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam), 
and 304 of this act. This section contains funds for assistance for 
the purpose of increasing military effort. 

Section 201 also adds two other new sections to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951: 

New section 102 authorizes the appropriation to the President for 
the fiscal year 1954 of not to exceed $100 million for the reimburse- 
ment of France for the manufacture in France of artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and semiautomatic weapons to be used by French NATO 
forces and $100 million for reimbursement of the United Kingdom for 
the manufacture there of military aircraft to be used by the United 
Kingdom for the defense of the North Atlantic area; 

New section 304 authorizes the appropriation to the President for 
the fiscal year 1954 of not to exceed $400 million for the procurement 
of equipment, materiel, and services required by France and the 
Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Communists in the Associated States. 

Section 301 adds a new section 542 to the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, which contains the fiscal year 1954 funds authori- 
zation for furnishing special weapons. Under this authority, the 
President must find that both placement of the contract and delivery 
to a foreign nation are in the security interest of the United States. 
The new section does not remove the present restrictions in the 
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Atomic Energy Act against the transfer of atomic weapons. The 
funds available under section 542 are not subject to transfer to any 
other fund. 


CHAPTER IV--MUTUAL DEVELOPMENT AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


Section 401 adds a new section 543 to the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, which contains the fiscal year 1954 funds authoriza 
tion for carrying out technical-assistance programs in underdeveloped 
areas under sections 203, 302 (a) (other than for non-Communist 
China and the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam 
and 402. 

Section 402 adds a new sentence to section 514 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, which contains the fiscal year 1954 funds 
authorization of specific funds for basic materials development 

Section 403 repeals the existing section 206 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, and substitutes a new section 206 which 
contains the fiscal year 1954 funds authorization for special economic 
assistance in the Near East and Africa designed to promote economic 
development, assist refugees, and maintain economic and _ political 
stability in the area. 

Section 404 adds a new section 302 (b) to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, as amended, which would authorize the same kind of special 
economic assistance programs in India and Pakistan as are authorized 
by new section 206 in the Near East and Africa 


CHAPTER V MULTILATERAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Section 501 adds a new section 544 to the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, which contains the fiscal year 1954 authorization to carry out 
sections 303 (a), 534, 535, 545, and 546. The subjects of these sec- 
tions are described in the following paragraphs. 

Section 502 adds a new sentence to section 534 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, which authorizes the President to 
use not to exceed a certain amount from the funds authorized by 
section 544 for contributions for the calendar year 1954 to the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration. 

Section 503 adds two new sections to the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended: (a) new section 545 authorizes the President to 
use not to exceed a certain amount from the funds authorized by 
section 544 for multilateral technical cooperation programs pursuant 
to section 404 (b) of the Act for International Development; (6 
new section 546 authorizes the President to use not to exceed a certain 
amount from the funds authorized by section 544 for contributions 
during the calendar vear 1954 for the support of international children’s 
welfare work. 

Section 504 adds a new sentence to section 535 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, which authorizes the President to 
use not to exceed a certain amount from the funds authorized by 
section 544 for paving ocean freight charges of relief purchases under 
section 117 (c) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended 

Section 505 amends section 303 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, by (a) adding a new sentence to that section which 
authorizes the President to use not to exceed a certain amount of the 
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funds authorized by section 544 for making contributions to the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agene y and (6) by reducing the value 
from 67.5 to 40 million dollars of the goods and service to be turned 
over by the United States to the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency when that Agency assumes all responsibility for 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea. 


CHAPTER VI FURTHER CHANGES IN EXISTING MUTUAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 


Section 601: This section amends the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
ws wile riche d, by adding two new sections: (aq) new section 547 prov ides 
for two kinds of transferability, upon determination by the President 
and notification to appropriate committees of Congress: (1) Transfers 
not to exceed 10 percent of the aggregate of the sums under sections 
101 (a) (1) (mutual defense and training for Europe) and 541 (mutual 
defense financing) may be made between funds to either of such sec- 
tions (but must be used in the European area) and (2) not to exceed 
10 percent of the funds authorized under the chapter relating to mutual 
defense financing, mutual development and technical progress, and 
multilateral organizations may be transferred to funds under any 
other of such chapters of the Mutual Security Act of 1953; (b) new 
section 548 continues available for their original purposes through 
June 30, 1954, the corresponding balances appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1953 by title III, Mutual Security, of the Supplemental Appropri- 


ation Act, 1953,and permits, the consolidation of the e funds previously 
appropriated with the appropriate fiscal year 1954 ‘ aeabeneintion made 
for the same general purpose. The details of these carryovers will be 


made a part of the legislative history of the Mutual Security Act of 
1953. 

Section 602 amends section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, as amended, to facilitate the furnishing of assistance to 
escapees from Communist-dominated and Communist-occupied areas 
of Asia. 

Section 603 contains two changes in title II of Mutual Security Act, 
as amended: (a) Scope of section 201 is clarified by making it explicit 
that funds made available pursuant to that section may be used not 
only to furnish military assistance to Greece, Turkey, and Iran but 
also to other countries in the Near East and Africa 

b) Section 202 is substantially rewritten so as to include Africa 
and to provide more workable conditions for the furnishing of military 
assistance in countries other than Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

Section 604 amends section 302 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, by a change which permits the President to furnish 
bilateral economic assistance to Korea 

Section 605 amends title V of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, as follows: 

a) Section 513 (b) is amended so as to broaden the President’s 
authority to furnish assistance in special emergencies. 

b) Section 519 (b) is amended to give that section dealing with the 
purchase of local currency for the development of strategic materials, 
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the same scope as the corresponding section 514 dealing with dollar 
availabilities for the same purpose. 

(c) Section 520 is amended to authorize the extension of the 
guaranty program to additional countries in which that program will 
further the objectives of the Mutual Security Act. ; 

(d) Section 530 (a) is amended so as (1) to extend the date for the 
expiration of the mutual security program to June 30, 1958, and 
(2) to make it possible for 3 years after that date to make the final 
payment upon and meet the delivery expense of long-lead items for 
which obligations were entered into before the termination date of the 
program but which are not finished until after the close of the prograt 

(e) A new section 549 is added to title V of the Mutual Security 
Act which enables the Director for Mutual Security to choose between 
the administrative procedures provided in the Act for International 
Development and the remaining provisions of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, in administering economic and technical 
assistance in underdeveloped areas. 

Section 606: This section amends the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended, as follows: 

(a) Section 101 is amended to authorize the President to furnish 
military assistance to NATO countries for purposes not directly related 
to NATO defense plans when he determines that to do so will further 
the purpose of the Mutual Security Act. 

(b) Section 403 (d) is amended to raise the limitation by $200 million 
on the total value of excess United States military equipment which 
may be furnished to foreign countries 

(c) Section 408 (e) (1) is amended so as to remove any time limit 
on the authority of the United States to sell military equipment or to 
provide procurement assistance to friendly foreign countries. 

(d) Section 408 (e) (2) is amended to permit the European Defense 
Community to have the benefit of the “dependable undertaking”’ pro- 
cedure under the reimbursable military assistance program. 

(e) Section 411 (d) is amended to clarify the authority of the Presi- 
dent to lend United States equipment to foreign countries for test 
and study purposes. 

Section 607 amends the remaining provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, as follows: 

(a) Section 111 (b) (3) is amended to lengthen the authorized 
maximum term for guaranties to 20 years from the issuance of the 
guaranty. 

(6b) Section 111 (b) (3) (v) is amended explicitly to provide war-risk 
coverage in investment guaranties. 

(c) Section 115 (b) (6) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, is amended so as to permit reuse of counterpart loan repay- 
ments for purposes authorized by the mutual security legislation, 
whether the repayment is to the main counterpart account or to a 
lending institution dealing with counterpart, and (2) to confine United 
States control over counterpart loan repayments to the life of the aid 
program. 
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Ill. Tass | Vutual Security Program Authorization request by functions and 
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Il. Taser I1.— Mutual Security Program— Authorization equest by functions and 
activities— Continued 


Additional 








Requested it tior r local cur 
wv dollar obligat il au rency author- 
tho zat r 
aaatteeadl 
1 
III. Mutual special weapon planning ec. 542 (new) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended 
ection is added by sec. 301 of the Mutual Security 
Be On sont ccttedadecadatetduaoea a $250, 000, OO 
IV. Mutual development and technical progress 
4. Regular technical progress and development 
programs (sec. 543 (new) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, which se« 
tion is added by sec. 401 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953 
1. The Near East and Africa (see. 203 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
ymended $43, 792, 5K 
2. South Asia (sec. 302 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended) 49. 100. OO 





3. The Philippines and Thailand (sec 

302 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended 22. 000, 000 

4. The Dependent Overseas Territories in 

the Far East (sec. 302 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended 1, 000, OOK 

Latin America (sec. 402 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended 24, 342, 000 





Total regular technical progress and 
development programs 140, 234, 500 
B. Materials development (sec. 514 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, as further 
amended by sec. 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1953 25, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 
C. Special Economie Assistance in the Near Ea 
and Africa (see. 206 (new) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, which sec 
tion is added by sec. 403 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953 
1. Arab States, Israel, and Iran 40), OOK 
2. UNWRA ? ® 30, 000, 000 
3. Technical assistance and development 
in African dependent overseas terri 
tories 24, 000, OOF 





Total special economic assistance i 
Near East and Africa 4. 000, 000 
D. Special economic assistance for India and 
Pakistan (sec. 302 (b) (new) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, which see 
tion is added by sec. 404 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953 94, 400, 000 


Total mutual development and technical 
programs 453, 634, 500 25, 000, 000 


V. Multilateral organizations (sec. 544 (new) of the Mu 
tual Security Act of 1951, as amended, which see- 
tion is added by sec. 501 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1953) 

4. Movement of migrants (sec. 534 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, as further 
amended by sec. 502 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1953 10. 000. 000 

B. Multilateral technical cooperation and chil 
dren's welfare: 

1. Multilateral technical cooperation (sec 
545 (new) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, which sec- 
tion is added by sec. 503 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953 

(a) United Nations Technical As- | 





sistance 12, 750, 000 

(b) Organization of American States 1, 000, 000 
Total multilateral technical 

cooperation 13, 750, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 12. 
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III. Tasre I, Mutual Security Program— Authorization request by functions and 
activities— Continued 























Additional 
Requested authorization for local cur 
new dollar obligation su- |rency authe 
thority zation re 
juired 
V. Multilateral organizations—C ontinued 
B. Multilateral technical cooperation and chil- 
iren’s welfare—C ontinued 
2. Children’s welfare (sec 46 (new) of th 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, which section is added by 
t 03 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1953 $9, 000, 00F 
Cotal multilateral tec ra 
t and ild s $22, 750, 000 
cea I 5 Mutual Sec ty 
A 4 1 4 I 
1 Mutual Secur Act of 
J 1, 825, OOF 
) Nat Korea R 
Ager 303 (a t Mutua 
\ 10 i 1 i ’ 
I e Mutual rity Act o 
) . 71, 000, 000 
ta iultilateral orga ation 105, 575, 006 
Mutual Security Progra r fiscal 
ir 1054 828, 732. 5U8 ” " 
I ‘ I mtinuation of program for assistance to escapees under so-called Kerster 
arm 
I vddition t ilar MSP dollar-financed administrative expenses ($34,700,0¢ $2,523,001 
to cover ey es of the Department of State (other than administrative su tand TCA 
| Llutual Securit i Funds for this purpose were included in the regular Sta 
D> ‘ request but were deleted by the Appropriations Cor 
‘ is tl the ne ya r legislation (the Mutual Security Act of 1953) ha 
bee l lusio ere will provide the necessary authorization 
I vidit to ilar MSP local currency-financed administrative expense $32,500,000 
local cu y requirements of (a) $1,000,000 for the overseas administration of OSP; (5) $2,109,000 f 
pense t Departi t of State (other than a nistrative support and TC A) incident to its participa 
tio t Mutual Security Program (for further explanation see footnote 2 above); and (c) $5,000,000 for 
the « tion of ne viquarters for SRE 
4 ¢ $3 0) r contribution to NATO civilian headquarters expenses; (6) $421,000 for Unit 
Stat of stand ip expenses; and (c) $6,500,000 for United States contribution to SHAPI 
ex 
Co ts of local currency requirements for (a) $819,000 contribution to NATO civilian headquarters 
exp 1 (4) $2,000,000 for United States contribution to SHAPE expenses. 
Phe imounts to be transferred to new Information Agency if, and when, the adoption of a reorganiza 


tion plan or the passage of legislation creates such agency and vests in it the functions represented by those 





Includes economic assistance to Austria and for Berlin refugees, and provision for technical assistar 
yim the amounts included herein and which cannot be segregated (the program for each country 
an tegrated program serving s¢ il related, and not readily separable purposes) will be used for much 





sme physical activities as funds included for other underdeveloped countries under chapter LV 
ithorization only. No appropriation in furtherance of this authorization is to be sought at this 
sessi Congress 

A licated in footnote 11, $30,000,000 of the new obligational authority reflected in the total figure 
re t iount for which authorization only will be sought, and for which no appropriation will be 
session of Congress 














PART TWO—DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 
I. Tae Murvau Securiry ProGram In Evropr 


In Europe the central focus of our Mutual Security Program is the 
strengthening of our collective defenses under NATO. The bulk of 
the Mutual Security Program funds for Europe are for the develop- 
ment of modern effective forces that will stand beside our own Armed 
Forces in Europe in order to deter aggression or to meet it if it should 
come. But though the funds go largely into the military buildup, 
the program more broadly defined includes important political and 
economic objectives. There can be no effective defense in the long 
run without economic strength., Nor can there be effective defense 
in the long run without the continued growth of European unity 
and the continued development of integrated European institutions 
The conduct of the program must concern itself with all three of 
these objectives, the military, the economic, and the political, as well 
as with the spirit of the people who make up the free world. 

Outside the NATO framework but within the general scope of our 
furopean Mutual Security objectives are the assistance programs for 
Austria, Germany, and Yugoslavia, and a program for Spain to be 
instituted upon conclusion of current negotiations with that country. 


A. THE NATO DEFENSE BUILDUP 


At a meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Paris during April 
of this year, the responsible ministers of the 14 NATO countries 
brought the first Annual Review to a successful conclusion by adopting 
firm force goals for December 1953 and provisional goals for 1954. 
This international agreement was based on 9 months of intensive study 
and discussion among the various countries, the NATO International 
Staff, and the NATO military agencies, and major military commands. 
The plan that resulted is a reconciliation between military recom- 
mendations and the physical and financial capabilities of the member 
countries. 

The Council also reaffirmed the urgent need for the European 
Defense Community which will make possible the contribution of 
contingents of German origin to European defense. The Council 
agreed upon a plan to finance a comprehensive 3-year program for 
the construction of airfields, communications systems, and other 
military public works required urgently for the forces now being 
organized and trained under the command of SHAPE and SACLANT. 

The Paris meeting thus provided a sound basis on which to build 
the European part of the Mutual Security Program for fiscal year 
1954. The NATO plans will be reviewed once more during the 
summer and autumn of this year, and in October the North Atlantic 
Council will determine firm goals for 1954, and provisional goals for 
1955 and 1956. 


13 
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The military program for the calendar year 1953 will provide a power- 
ful defense force, welded into an effective fighting team. For security 
reasons the North Atlantic Council has decided not to announce the 
precise figures of the force goals, In ground forces there will be a 
moderate increase in major units plus heavy emphasis on support 
forces. There will be a considerable augmentation of combat aircraft, 
together with necessary airfields, supporting installatins, and com- 
munications systems. Naval plans include an increase both in major 
combatant vessels and in the critical minesweeper and escort types. 

\n important new element was introduced in NATO planning dur- 
ing the Annual Review. In addition to planning for additional units, 
detailed attention was given to the steps that must be taken to im- 
prove the combat effectiveness of existing forces. The major NATO 
commands and military agencies played a vital role in this process by 
submitting for the consideration of the countries and the NATO 
International Staff recommendations for a wide range of qualitative 
improvements, including extensive strengthening of support units. 
In the Annual Review Report which was adopted unanimously at the 
Paris meeting, countries accepted a very substantial number of these 
military recommendations. Altogether it is estimated that the combat 
effectivess of NATO forces will be increased by one-third during 1953. 


B. THE EUROPEAN DEFENSE EFFORT 


The costs borne by the European NATO countries during fiscal 
vear 1954, under the NATO defense plan, will be many times larger 
than the amount of assistance to be provided by the United States. 
The total defense expenditures of the European NATO countries and 
Germany are estimated at $13.7 billion during the current fiscal year 
and are estimated to rise by more than $1 billion to a total of nearly 
$15 billion in fiscal year 1954. The bulk of this rise depends upon 
the entrance of Germany into western defensive arrangements. 
These figures include certain expenditures for defense outside the 
NATO plan, such as worldwide costs of British forces and the costs 
borne by the French in the fighting in Indochina. 

The bulk of the increase between fiscal vear 1953 and fiscal year 
1954 will occur in procurement of equipment and construction of 
military facilities. The expenditures for these purposes are esti- 
mated to rise from approximately $4.2 billion in fiscal year 1953 to 
over $5 billion in fiscal year 1954. The remainder of the increase 
will go into operating costs and personnel costs. The breakdown by 
category of these totals is given in the following table. 


Fiscal year 


1953 1954 
European military expenditures, NATO and Germany Billions Billions 
Military personnel | 3.5 3.6 
Equipment 3.1 3.6 
Military and related construction 1.1 1.5 
Operating and other costs. - 6.0 6.2 
Total 66a ‘ 13. 7 14.9 
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For all the countries taken together these defense expenditures will 
represent between 9 and 10 percent of gross national product. In 
comparison the United States devotes approximately 14 percent of 
gross.national. product to defense. 

A major part of the total in both years represents pay and operating 
costs. Because European rates of troop pay are low, in many cases 
extremely low, the expenditure figures do not fully reflect the economic 
cost of the manpower thus withdrawn from productive employment. 
Similarly, European costs for feeding and clothing troops and provid- 
ing barracks and other facilities are substantially less than American 
costs. Hence, the European expenditures tend to understate the real 
costs and burdens of defense borne by the Europeans. 

In considering the percent of gross national product devoted to 
defense by the European countries, it should be kept in mind that the 
average per capita gross national product among the European 
countries is about one-third of what it is in the United States, with, of 
course, substantial variations from country to country. Tbe level of 
tax receipts in several of the countries, shown in the table below, 
indicates the difficult problem posed for many of these countries by 
meeting the level of expenditures required by defense. 


Per capita 


Bebe ay gross national 
‘ ; pes & product as 
ountry a percent of 
GNP 1952 s percent of 


or 1952-53 United States 


1952-53 ! 
United States 26.1 100 
Austria 33.4 20 
Belgium-Luxem bourg 28.9 37 
Denmark . 21.9 39 
France - - - 31.4 37 
Germany 33.9 28 
Greece s 19.1 13 
Italy : 23.9 16 
Netherlands.__. 31.0 2f 
Norway 27.9 39 
Portugal: 17.2 7 
Turkey 14.5 9 
United Kingdom “ 32.7 37 


1 Ratios computed at legal rates of exchange, hence do not accurately reflect differences among countries 
in purchasing power. 


C. UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE TO EUROPE 


As in preceding years, by far the largest single element in the 
Mutual Security Program for Europe will be the direct provision of 
military end items. The funds recommended to be authorized for 
this purpose will be somewhat reduced by comparison with the pre- 
ceding year; actual deliveries of equipment to European countries 
will be substantially increased. The largest part of these deliveries 
will represent funds appropriated in previous years by the Congress 
and placed in production for long-lead items. This continued increase 
in the rate of delivery of equipment means that the effect on the 
build-up of equipped modern forces in Europe during the coming 
fiscal year will be substantially greater than suggested by the amount 
of funds being requested for the placement of new contracts. The 
equipment to be delivered during the year, as well as the additional 
equipment to be procured with the new funds requested, will be pro- 
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gramed within the screened deficiencies of the forces to be raised 
under agreed defense plans, after allowance for the equipment already 
on hand in Europe or capable of being procured by the European 
countries themselves. 

Much smaller amounts, but equally essential in the development of 
modern effective forces, are funds to be spent on the military and 
technical training programs. These programs, most of which are 
related to the training of pilots and mechanics, not only insure that 
the equipment furnished is used effectively and properly maintained, 
but also provide a nucleus of trained instructors capable of dissem- 
inating in Europe the knowledge and techniques they have acquired 
under United States training. In numerical terms, the peak in the 
training of European personnel will have been attained by the end of 
fiscal year 1953. The program of fiscal year 1954 will show a decided 
decline in the number of students to be trained under these military 
programs. 

The United States will continue to participate in the NATO in- 
frastructure program during the coming year. This is the program 
for the construction of airports, communications facilities, and cer- 
tain other specialized facilities which are for collective use in the 
event of war. At the NATO Ministers’ meeting in December 1952 
and again in April 1953 agreement was reached, subject, of course, to 
necessary congressional and parliamentary action, for the financing 
and construction of these requirements. 

Of the military equipment to be procured with funds made available 
for Europe for fiscal year 1954, the largest part will be purchased 
under the offshore procurement program. Contracts will be placed 
in Europe that will further develop European self-sufficiency in military 
production and develop a European mobilization base. Offshore 
procurement during the current fiscal year is expected to reach the 
neighborhood of $1.5 billion; and is planned at a similar level for 1954. 

The two largest categories for equipment procurement during fiscal 
year 1953 under the offshore procurement program are ammunition 
and fighter aircraft. Several European countries and the United 
States have placed large contracts for modern jet-fighter aircraft 
under a plan originally oat under NATO. The largest part 
of this aircraft program is produced in the United Kingdom. The 
program for fiscal year 1954 will continue to place emphasis on modern 
fighter aircraft. In addition to the offshore procurement program 
there will be a special program for the financing of fighter aircraft in 
Britain for the Royal Air Force. In the offshore procurement pro- 
gram, however, ammunition will continue to be the largest single 
category, and ships, electronics, and many kinds of spare parts will 
account for most of the remainder. 

The program for France will reflect the unique situation of France 
among European countries. France is conducting an extensive 
overseas military campaign at the same time that it is enlarging its 
forces for the defense of the NATO areas. Both of these areas of 
activity are related. They both re present ac tions in defense of the 
free world against a single worldwide Communist threat; also, they 
both compete with the resources that France can devote to the 
security effort. The war in Indochina diverts valuable trained men 
and officers, as well as a large volume of supplies and equipment, from 
the effort France can make under NATO; similarly, the need for 
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NATO defense and the central role that France must play in it limit 
the resources that France can devote to the far eastern campaign. 

The Mutual Security Program for fiscal year 1954 will emphasize the 
importance of that campaign in Indochina. <A substantially larger 
portion of United States assistance will be devoted in fiscal year 
1954 to the active campaign and the buildup of forces within the 
Associated States of Indochina, including both the forces of the 
French Union and the national forces of the Associated States. This 
assistance in relation to Indochina cannot be limited to the major 
items of equipment ordinarily supplied under the military assistance 
program. The requirements of an active war demand large quantities 
of consumable supplies. The United States must share with France 
the cost of many of the goods required for the fighting in Indochina 
in order that the conduct of operations there and the continued 
buildup of Associated States forces shall not be interrupted nor 
retard the progress of defense in Europe. The French NATO effort 
will continue to receive support under the Mutual Security Program, 
including special financing of artillery, automatic weapons, and 
ammunition. 

Total Mutual Security financing for Europe, other than direct 
end-item and training assistance, will be substantially reduced from 
previous levels. Partly this reflects the increased dollar earnings 
from offshore procurement and the increasing extent to which off- 
shore procurement is meeting the objective of building defense pro- 
duction in Europe. It also, however, refiects to an important extent 
the continued economic progress and recovery of Europe, permitting 
Kurope to meet military budget requirements with less finance ial 
assistance from the United States. 

Within this reduced total, there is an important shift in the fiscal 
year 1954 program from commodity assistance in support of defense 
efforts to direct special payments programs specifically related to 
weapons production in France and the United Kingdom and to the 
support of the active military campaign in Indochina. Furthermore, 
several countries receiving commodity assistance in fiscal year 1953 
or earlier years are now estimated not to require it during fiscal year 
1954, and some of those for which such assistance is programed for 
fiscal year 1954 will require it only for special purposes. 


D. BROADER ASPECTS OF MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM IN EUROPE 


The Mutual Security Program in Europe is directed not only at 
the buildup of military strength, but also supports the development 
of economic strength, the growth of E uropean unity, and the creation 
of integrated European institutions. The defense burden coupled 
with the need for investment and improvement in consumption 
standards all mean that for adequate economic strength in Europe 
there must be expanding economies, expanding production, and 
expanding trade. However, overall European production has ex- 
panded little, if at all, during the past year. To some extent this 
was due to the determined efforts of the Europeans to bring infla- 
tionary pressures under control and to achieve a measure of financial 
stability in their internal economies. The kinds of stabilization 
measures adopted were bound to exercise a temporary restraint on the 
increase in output. However, to a considerable extent, the failure of 
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overall European production to merease has been due to the shifting 
concentration of worldwide demand on hard goods, and on the 
products of the engineering and chemical industries. Europe’s pro- 
ductive capacity for hard. goods has. been. heavily strained to meet 
both military requirements and demands in export markets; produc- 
tion of heavy industries has continued to expand. On the other 
hand, production in the soft-goods fields in which European capacity 
is relatively ample, fell off with declining markets. Furthermore, 
European countries have been reluctant to risk expansionary eco- 
nomic policies, given the tightness of their lollar supplies. 

The United States will continue to encourage economic expansion 
through support of the OEEC and close cooperation between the 
United States and Europeans on economic problems. In addition, 
the productivity and technical-assistance programs will be carried 
forward in the fiscal year 1954 program in order to assist the develop- 
ment of expanding economies in Europe. Continued increases in 
productivity are a principal source of economic strength that will 
allow an adequate military buildup without sacrificing other vital 
objectives. The requested appropriations for the productivity and 
technical-assistance programs remain relatively small, since these 
programs essentially involve financing the transfer of ideas rather than 
the transfer of resources. 

The most important single accomplishment of the productivity 
programs so far has been the creation, in practically all of the OKEC 
countries, of productivity centers. These centers include representa- 
tion from management, labor, and the Government on the directing 
committee or board, and in some countries an agricultural repre- 
sentative also participates. By the creation on May 1, 1953, of the 
European Productivity Agency, the OEEC has affirmed its intention 
to further its productivity policy declarations by practical means. 

The mutual security program in Europe is planned on the basis of 
an expansion in world trade; in particular, it will be necessary for 
European countries to expand dollar earnings in order to reduce 
future dependence on aid. A commercial police: y of the United States 
that looks toward increasing the level of trade with the rest of the world 
is an essential element for continued progress in the building of united 
strength. The OEEC countries have particularly stressed the con- 
tribution that could be made by a freer flow of United States invest- 
ment, a more liberal United States policy with respect to foreign 
imports, and more stable United States purchases of imported raw 
materials. 

European progress in economic unification, political federation, and 
military integration is an essential element. in providing increased 
strength, and it is the policy of the United States Government to foster 
measures directed toward these objectives. 

Gradual progress has been made in the past few years toward 
closer integration of Europe. Successive stages in this movement 
have been the creation of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), the European Payments Union (EPU), and 
the European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman plan), the signing 
of the treaty constituting the European Defense Community, and the 
preparation of a draft treaty for a European Political Community. 
Support and encouragement by the United States Government have 
played an important part in making possible these advances. 
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During the past year, the most significant unifying ef war have 
been those of the six continental countries—France, the German 
Federal Republic, Italy, Holland, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Through the creation of the Coal and Steel C ommunity, 
the wide powers previously exercised by those governments over their 
coal and steel industries have been vested in supranational institutions. 
The treaty establishing the Coal and Steel Community was ratified 
in July 1952, and the new institutions of the community—its High 
Authority, Common Assembly, Court of Justice, and Council of 
Ministers—are now in operation. The common market (eliminating 
tariffs and quotas between nations) for coal, iron ore, and scrap was 
opened on February 10, and the common market in steel on May 1. 

The concept of the Schuman plan has pointed the way toward a 
further fundamental merging of national power and interests through 
the creation of a European Army and a European Defense Community. 
The European Defense Community Treaty was signed on May 27, 
1952, and is awaiting ratification. The European Defense Community 
will not only promote a more efficient and rapid growth of military 
strength, but will also provide a way for Germany to make its full 
military contribution. 


E. LONG-TERM ROLE OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM IN NATO 


Participation in the NATO partnership is an essential element of 
United States security policy. In response to the long-term threat. of 
Communist aggression, that partnership was established for an initial 
term of 20 years. For as long as it remains necessary to maintain 
defensive strength in Western Europe, the United States must be 
prepared to assume a share of the cost of NATO defense. The size 
and character of that contribution will, of course, vary over the years 
on the basis of the levels of strength already achieved by NATO, any 
changes in Soviet capabilities and policies, and the demands made on 
United States resources for defense in other parts of the world. But 
as Secretary Dulles stated before the North Atlantic Council: 

* * * We are determined not merely to sustain the present force goals, but to 


see them enlarged during the coming years, and we shall make our contribution 
to that enlargement * * * 


Il. Escarprgr PROGRAM 


Although the International Refugee Organization resettled over 
1 million refugees out of Europe between 1947 and 1952, some thou- 
sands remained after its termination, and their numbers were con- 
stantly being increased by a continuing flow of escapees from the 
Eastern European countries. Many were obliged to continue living 
in camps in Germany, Austria, Italy, Trieste, Greece, and Turkey in 
the absence of other housing accommodations. ‘The standards of 
subsistence provided in these camps were inadequate, even through 
they represented the maximum that the countries of first asylum 
could provide in view of the burdens imposed upon them by their 
own excess populations and by the large influx of other refugees of 
their own race and culture to whom they owed primary responsibility 

These conditions were demoralizing to the escapees who had risked 
their lives to find freedom, and did not reflect in any sense the positive 
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friendship and concern which the free world holds not only for those 
who escape, but for the captive populations of Eastern Europe who 
must remain behind. To remedy this situation, the President ap- 
proved, on March 22, 1952, the use of funds authorized under the 
Kersten amendment of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 by the 
Department of State to provide supplemental care and assistance in 
resettlement for certain escapees from behind the Iron Curtain who 
had been granted asylum in Western Europe. 

The objectives of the program are to establish better facilities of 
reception for escapees in the countries of first asylum; to supplement 
the care and maintenance being provided by those countries and by 
voluntary agencies; and to assist the new refugees either to emigrate 
abroad or to reestablish themselves in Europe. 

In approximately 1 year of operation, the program has achieved 
substantial results at a minimum cost to the Government. Assistance 
is being provided to an estimated 14,000 escapees in the form of food, 
clothing, medical and dental services, and amenity supplies. Major 
attention is devoted to resettlement of escapees in countries where 
they can achieve self-dependence. To this end practical measures 
have been undertaken to overcome the disabilities of the escapee 
group, and to qualify them for resettlement. These include security 
screening, vocational and language training, resettlement counseling 
and visa documentation. The program also contributes to the cost 
of moving escapees to their countries of resettlement. As a result of 
these efforts, at the end of April 1953 over 4,000 persons had been 
resettled or were awaiting transportation. 

It is proposed in fisca] year 1954 to continue the present efforts in 
Europe, to expand in some measure the eligibility criteria which have 
necessarily been restrictive by reason of the limited resources available 
to the program, and to initiate modest programs on behalf of anti- 
Communist escapees who have taken asylum in the Near and Far 
East. This program would assure the increasing effectiveness of the 
services now being provided, and would extend to new and vital areas 
on the periphery of the Soviet orbit the advantages currently accruing 
to the United States through these efforts. 


III. THe Near East anp AFRICA 


The Mutual Security Program for this region provides for economic 
and technical assistance to the Near Eastern countries of Iran, Israel, 
the eight Arab States of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen, and the independent African countries of 
Ethiopia and Liberia. Military assistance is provided for Greece, 
Turkey, Iran and other eligible countries in the Near and Middle East. 
The specific discussion on Greece and Turkey is contained in that part 
of this book dealing with Europe. 


1. THE PROBLEM 


This region is of vital importance to the security interests of the 
United States and the rest of the free world. It lies at the crossroads 
of the three continents of Africa, Europe, and Asia. It holds half of 
the world’s known oil reserves. It has a population of some 76 million 
and a land area exceeding 3 million square miles. The area is charac- 
terized by tensions and strife, with excesses of population in relation 
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to its limited and underdeveloped resources of water and cultivable 
land. Political instability, economic weakness and an almost total lack 
of military strength present an open invitation to subversive forces 
from within and hostile political and military pressures from without. 

The prestige of the western Democracies, including the United 
States, in the Moselem States has progressively deteriorated in the 
postwar era and requires the most urgent and decisive remedial meas- 
ures. A vital prerequisite to improvement in the political atmosphere 
is restoration of confidence toward the United States in order that 
anti-Western sentiments may be decreased, Arab-Israel tensions di- 
minished and the region stabilized and strengthened economically and 
militarily in the interest of the free world. 

The objectives of the United States in the Near East and Africa 
may be stated as follows: 


(a) Promotion of stable governments and peaceful relations 
within the region; 

(6) Expansion of economic development and trade, including 
the removal of discriminations and restrictions impeding trade 
with and among the individual states; 

(c) Development toward self-sustaining economies; 

(d) Promotion of friendly relations between the region and the 
West, looking to a fuller participation of its people in the struc- 
ture of the free world and to a climate in which plans for the 
region’s defense can mature; 

(e) Active and effective cooperation of the countries of the 


region in the event of general war. 

In order to attain these objectives, it will be necessary to place 
greater emphasis on a regional approach to the problems which create 
the fundamental difficulties in our ~ tions with the individual coun- 
tries of the region. To this end, a “single package” approach has 
been developed for economic aid 7 the countries of the region. A 
similar concept is contemplated for military aid programs. Under- 
lying this approach are the principles that (@) mutual security can be 
realized only to the extent that countries which receive our aid do 
their best to help themselves and cooperate among themselves, and 
(6) no country should receive any assistance unless it takes decisive 
action to marshall its resources collectively, or individually where 
more suitable, and participate in programs which promote collective 
security in the area. Due to volatile nature of the problems we face 
in this region, a maximum amount of flexibility must be maintained 
in the application of United States aid. To meet specific situations 
of a political and security nature in the cold war and to be in a position 
to take prompt and vigorous advantage of opportunities for furthering 
economic and social developme nt, we must be in a position to tailor 
types and amounts of aid as the needs develop. 

We cannot hope to make an effective start toward solving the 
problems of the Near East and Africa without envisaging a long-range 
program. Unless we recognize that we have a continuing interest in 
the area and that it is the United States intention to provide a mini- 
mum support in the economic and military spheres for the next few 
years, we are going to fail to achieve the minimum aims which we 
have set as essential to the security interest of the United States. 
We have made but a modest start during the last 3 years, but our 
interests call for a continuing support of an economic and of a military 
nature. 
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2. MUTUAL DEVELOPMENT AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


(a) Technical assistance.—This program is directed at fundamental 
economic and social problems through programs limited to imparting 
American know how and technology. The projects are primarily a 
continuation and expansion of the projects already initiated through 
the point 4 program in prior years. Close cooperation with local 
officials and private groups will be continued and the countries 
themselves are expected to continue sharing the cost of the supplies, 
equipment, and local facilities required to support the operations. 
Major stress will be placed on helping the governments and people to 
help themselves and on building up a body of local skills so that 
future development can be carried independently. 

The largest single category of projects is agriculture. Demonstra- 
tions and advice on the development of new sources of water and the 
reclamation of land now useless will be continued. Farmers will be 
trained in modern irrigation and agricultural practices through 
agricultural extension services. 

The programs also include technical assistance in the planning of 
public-health programs, the operation of central laboratories and the 
establishment of health centers particularly in rural areas, both for 
treatment of disease and the teaching of better health practices. 

(Assistance in the field of natural resources and public works is con- 
centrated on ground-water surveys and mapping, construction of 
pilot-diversion dams, headworks, and linings on canals, storage dams, 
and other work related to irrigation and drainage development. 

Surveys will be continued to determine the possibilities for exploit- 
Ing mineral resources. 

The demonstration of improved methods of highway construction 
and maintenance will be continued. Emphasis will be placed on 
better soil stabilization and technology which uses local materials. 
Technical guidance in the modernization and expansion of educational 
systems will include expanding both rural and urban coeducational 
schools and teacher-training institutes to meet the need for foremen, 
skilled workers, and trained farmers. 

(b) Special economic aid.—Special economic-aid programs are 
required to help the countries of the region to help themselves and to 
help one another in accelerating development possibilities where other 
funds are not available to enable basic development of the local re- 
sources to take place. They will be directed to fields where private or 
public investment funds are not otherwise available, such as projects 
for water storage, power, irrigation, transport, and the like. In addi- 
tion, funds are required for general economic support to prevent pri- 
vation ¢ and accompanying political unrest. Emphasis in the expendi- 
ture of such funds must be directed to benefit those countries which do 
not have sufficient other resources for their development. These 
funds would be used in cooperation with contributions by other nations 
directly or through the United Nations and with loans and other 
projects undertaken by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
7 ‘velopment or by the Export-Import Bank or other governmental 

r private institutions. They would not be competitive with, but 
neeaieeamiaty to, the resources of these institutions. 
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Funds for economic assistance will be used to assist Israel to find 
homes and useful work for its people, and to provide for modest 
capital development for the purpose of helping Israel to move toward 
establishing a self-sustaining economy. 

Special assistance will also be directed toward Egypt, leader among 
countries of the Arab world. In this countrv there has emerged a 
new Government which has already made significant strides toward 
better understanding with the West and has shown a determination 
to improve the lot of its impoverished people. If this Government is 
to survive, it must find some means to relieve the social and economic 
problems arising from acute overpopulation and restrieted cultivated 
land. Even with full utilization of co funds otherwise available, 
Keypt will be unable to devel »p the gre t potenth il water resources of 
the Nile River without United States assistance 

These funds would also enable the host countries coneerned with 
finding shelter for the Arab refugees from Palestine to justify to their 
people assistance and rehabilitation and would help to cover the cost 
of indirect burdens which the presence of these refugees, approximating 
860,000, impose on their economies 

In addition to providing easential support for Egypt and Israel, 
provision is made for increasing the agricultural potential and trans- 
portation facilities for the other countries in the region. This would 
include the development and greater utilization of the water resources 
of the Nile, Euphrates, Jordan, Litani, and other rivers in terms of 
water storage, power, irrigation, and reclamation projects. It would 
entail road construction projects to transport materials, particularly 
agricultural commodities, and assist in the exploitation of the region’s 
mineral resources. It will also make pessible a significant contribution 
a an integrated and coordinated air transport system. 

(ec) Aid to Arab refugees from Palestine.-—The United States Gov- 
ernment has supported since 1949 special programs of assistance to 
the Arab refugees from Palestine following the conflict between 
Israel and the Arab States. The vast majority of these former 
residents of Palestine have not received compensation for the loss of 
their homes and prope ‘rties and it has not been possible for them to 
find means to support themselves in the neighboring countries which are 
now sheltering them. In view of their numbers, approximately 860,000 
now registered on the rolls of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine refugees, these people represent the most import- 
ant single element of economic dislocation in the Near East, and their 
plight is a political factor of first importance. Contributions to the 
U. N. fund have been made in prior ro by the United States, and 
the United States has supported in the General Assembly a program 
of $250 million for relief and rehabilitation. Funds available to the 
UNRWA at the present time are believed adequate to carry out the 
program of relief for fiscal vear 1954 and to conduct various projec ts 
designed to enable refugees to become self-supporting. Projects in 

sight, however, will not suffice to provide work opportunities for 
more than a portion of the refugees, and it will be necessary to seek 
further financial support from the United States in future years if 
there is to be a substantial solution of the refugee problem. 


$2862—53 
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8. MUTUAL DEFENSE MATERIEL AND TRAINING 


The Mutual Security Program for fiscal year 1954 provides for the 
continuation of military assistance to Lran, in order to maintain internal 
security. In addition, assistance is authorized for other states in the 
Near and Middle East which the President determines to be of direct 
importance to the defense of the area and to the security of the 
United States. 

As an important element in its policy of promoting the security and 
stability of the Near East area, the United States has joined with 
certain other Western Powers in working toward the establishment 
of a defense organization in which it is proposed that other interested 
nations outside the area should cooperate with Near East states in 
promoting the defense of the region. At this juncture, it is essential 
that the intentions of the United States to support such an organiza- 
tion be clearly stated and that funds for this purpose be available. 

The Armed Forces of the various Near East states play an important 
role in maintaining internal a Within the past year or so the 
armies have intervened decisively to maintain stability and orderly 
government in Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria. In Egypt and 
Syria the governments are based on the army in both states and are 
headed by military officers. Given the importance of their role 
throughout the area, it is fortunate that these military leaders have a 
progressive outlook and are friendly toward the West. The military 
regimes in Syria and Egypt have already instituted a number of 
progressive reforms and hold forth greater promise of orderly develop- 
ment than the regimes they supplanted. 

The military standards of the Near East are significantly below 
those of the more advanced industrial powers. Certain states have, 
however, developed efficient units which demonstrate that it is possible 
to create effective defensive strength in the region. Obviously, any 
programs of military assistance in the Near East must take into 
account local shortcomings in organization and manpower. In the 
near future the capacity of most of the Near East states effectively to 
absorb military equipment will be relatively limited, and it would be 
unrealistic to expect the rapid development of substantial indigenous 
military strength in the area In the longer run, however, these 
forces, when fitted into the general framework of a regional defense 
plan, could be expected to make a useful contribution to the defense 
of the area. Obviously, the sooner a beginning can be made on 
programs of arms assistance to the area, the sooner such a contribution 
will become possible. In the meantime, arms assistance programs 
would serve United States interests by contributing to the stability of 
governments and assisting in the development of an effective regional 
organization, with its attendant benefits of improved relations between 
Middle East states and the Western Powers. 

In making plans for providing the states of the Near East with 
military assistance, the United States must, of course, take into 
account the problems raised by existing frictions with the area and 
the fact that formal peace between the Arab States and Israel is not 
yet in sight. Care must be taken to provide aid only to those states 
which will give satisfactory guaranties that equipment received 
will be utilized exclusively for defensive purposes. 
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IV. Asta AND THE PAcIFIc 


Asian aad Pacific countries for which assistance is requested under 
the Mutual Security Program include India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
and Nepal, in South Asia; Indochina, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Indonesia in Southeast Asia; and Formosa and Japan. 

This vast area, inhabited by more than 600 million people and ex- 
tending over thousands of miles, constitutes a substantial part of the 
free world. The preservation of free governments and institutions 
and the continued adherence of this area to the free world are of criti- 
cal importance to the security of the United States. 


1. THE PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS 


These countries face grave threats to their continued freedom and 
independence. The Communists are waging open warfare in Korea 
and Indochina, while fostering militant subversion—armed and un- 
armed—in all parts of the area. In all countries, there is a continuing 
threat of dissidence and revolt, in the long-range equally dangerous, 
which will remain as long as poverty, disease, and illiteracy continue. 
This area offers a fertile field for Communist conquest; at the same 
time it offers a challenge for effective action by the rest of the free 
world which must be met. 

Most of the Asian and Pacific nations are newly independent, and 
their governments are confronted with problems which are not capable 
of easy or immediate sclution. Significant progress has already been 
made by some of these countries, and assistance from the United 
States has been an important factor in that progress. Much more 
remains to be done, but can be done only with continued support from 
this country. 

Economic weakness and political and social instability in most 
countries in the area arise from the shortage of managerial, technical, 
and administrative personnel; insufficient revenues and savings; 
inadequate public services; widespread incidence of disease; inefficient 
production techniques and low productivity; limited work oppor- 
tunities and lack of adequate production incentives; low per capita 
income; limited or outmoded equipment and facilities (including 
transportation) and inadequate capital or means of raobuitines capital 
for production purposes. 

In south Asia, the problem of food is of overriding importance. 
The threat of starvation is ever present, for, while more than 80 
percent of the people are engaged in agriculture, the productivity is 
appallingly low. Low productivity is also characteristic of the basic 
industries which must be developed in order to achieve a balanced 
economy. There is an urgent need for programs to raise the produc- 
tivity of labor and resources especially in agriculture, to educate the 
people in the use of modern methods, to bring about an increasing 
rate of capital formation and the creation of plant and facilities to 
produce more goods and to provide greater and more effective employ- 
ment opportunity for the people. Needed strength and stability 
must come primarily from development of these countries’ own human 
and material resources. Economic and technical assistance from the 
United States, however, is necessary to help lay the foundation for 
more effective utilization of these resources. 
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Military assistance is necessarv for Indochina, in order to success- 
fully defeat Communist aggression which threatens the entire of 
southeast Asia. In Formosa, forces must be equipped and readied 
to meet the ever-present threat of a spread of hostilities. Japan is 
in need of equipment and training to ensure internal security and an 
adequate home defense. Continued military assistance is also needed 
for the Philippines and Thailand if they are to develop and maintain 
the mimimum forces required to prevent or suppress internal disorder 
and to deter external aggression. 

Military assistance alone, however, is not sufficient to meet the 
problems of underdeveloped countries in the area. In Indochina 
economic and technical assistance is also required to provide support 
for the military effort and to help the Associated States governments 
win popular backing for the war against the Viet Minh. In Formosa 
the Unites States aid program 1s designed to take into account the 
heavy financial and economic burden of the military forces maintained 
by the Nationalist Government. Political and social stability and 
economic strength are essential to the capacity and determination of 
those countries to maintain their independence, whether-or not they 
are receiving military assistance from the United States. The com- 
bined objectives of United States aid programs are to help develop 
internal stability and strength and the will and ability of these countries 
to remain free, and at the same time make an effective contribution 
to the collective security of the free world. 

The area as a whole, as well as the individual countries, must be 
strengthened. In view of their strategic location, the fall of any 
one would seriously affect the security of all. Critical shortages of 
food and other essential materials can only be met through an increase 
in production and trade. By expanding their trade with each other 
and the rest of the free world these countries can make good the loss 
of China’s market and can contribute to each other’s development. 
Japan, in particular, is dependent upon the countries of south and 
southeast Asia for essential materials and markets and can in turn 
supply capital equipment and technical skills required for their 
development. The inexperience of most Asian governments in the 
field of economic planning, their preoccupation with pressing internal 
problems, and lack of economic ties with each other in the past com- 
bine to hinder coordinated regional planning at the present time. 
As they gain in experience and knowledge, however, progress in 
regional planning may be anticipated. The United States is prepared 
to support such efforts. In the meantime, United States bilateral 
assistance to each of these countries takes into account both the 
requirements and the opportunities for regional development 

a) China (Formosa \ primary objective of the United States in 
Formosa is to help strengthen the defenses of the island, in order to 
prevent it from falling into Communist hands and being used as a base 
for further hostile action in the Pacific. In order to accomplish this 
objective, the United States is helping strengthen the capabilities of 
the Chinese National Government land, air, and naval forces, through 
the provision of substantial quantities of military materiel and an 
extensive training program 

A closely related objective, and essential to the strengthening of 
military capabilities, is to bolster the island’s economy. The support 
since 1949 of a sizable military establishment and a population swollen 
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by a million civilian immigrants from the China mainland, has placed 
a severe strain on Formosa’s productive facilities and financial re- 
sources. Military costs constitute 85 percent of the national budget 
and nearly 50 percent of consolidated national, provincial, and local 
government budgets. 

A third primary objective is to improve Formosa’s capacity for 
self-support, pointing toward the reduction or termination of economic 
aid through planned development. Improvement and expansion of 
industry would have the added advantages of stimulating Chinese 
ability to mobilize local capital and secure outside investment, and 
helping absorb refugees from the mainland into productive occupations 
and provide employment for the steadily increasing indigenous 
population. 

In order to work toward the accomplishment of these objectives, 
the economic aid program for Formosa contains four major elements: 
(1) Economic support to the United States military assistance pro- 
gram; (2) an approach to economic stability from the standpoint of 
both internal and external finances; (3) provision of technical and 
material assistance to help the rural population improve its tenure 
status and maintain reasonable standards of living; and (4) increased 
capacity for self-support through rehabilitation and further develop 
ment of basic utilities and manufacturing industries. 

Direct support will be furnished to the United States military assis- 
tance program through the financing of common use imports directly 
required by the Armed Forces, such as petroleum, uniform and bedding 
materials, food for troops, construction materials, hospital equipment 
etc. Likewise, local costs connected with these items will be financed 
from counterpart funds. In addition, the strengthening of transport 
and power systems, assistance in maintaining livable economic con- 
ditions throughout the rural areas, and the contribution of our program 
to economic stabilization are basic to the success of the military 
assistance effort. 

In order to stabilize prices and maintain near-capacity production, 
it will be necessary to continue to help finance the importation of 
vitally needed commodities, such as fertilizers, raw cotton, bread 
grains, iron and steel, machinery, fats and oils, chemicals, ete. With 
the proceeds of sale of these commodities, local costs of agricultural 
and industrial projects in the program are met, and counterpart 
support is provided for other approved projects. 

The proposed program will continue to support and work through 
the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction (JCRR) to help 
improve the lot of Formosan farmers, who with their families comprise 
nearly 60 percent of the population. Benefits from this program 
include enforcement of land tenure reform, distribution of improved 
seeds, control of animal diseases and crop insects, breeding of live- 
stock, irrigation, rural health facilities, and strengthening of local 
farmers’ associations. 

Projects directed toward increasing the capacity of Formosa for 
self-support through increased agricultural and industrial production 
will include importation of industrial raw materials and fertilizer; 
exploration and development of minerals such as coal and copper; 
expansion of facilities for manufacturing chemical fertilizers; and 
supplies, equipment, and technical assistance for maintenance and 
expansion of power, highways, and railway facilities. 
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As a result of the Mutual Security Program in Formosa, thus far, 
numerous important accomplishments have been achieved. Arrivals 
of United States-financed commodities have been a major influence 
in resisting inflationary pressures. In production, United States- 
financed fertilizer imports have been a major factor in the rise of rice 
production to an alltime peak of 1.6 million tons in 1952. Agricultural 
yields show spectacular increases over 1945 and in general exceed 
prewar peaks. Industrial production levels are generally higher than 
the Japanese prewar peaks. Offsetting these aggregate production 
gains, however, is the decrease on a per capita basis attributable to 
the influx of mainland refugees and military personnel since the fall of 
the mainland to the Communists. 

(b) Indochina (Associated States)—For 6 years the French Union 
forces and those of the Associated States have been engaged in a 
bloody struggle against the Communist Viet Minh forces backed by 
military support from Red China. Despite all efforts of the non- 
Communist forces, entailing heavy losses of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers and heavy commitments of military materiel 
this conflict has recently taken a turn for the worse with the Com- 
munist invasion of Laos. 

The greater part of the cost of this war has thus far been borne by 
France. However, in an effort to insure the defeat of the Communist, 
to pacify the area, and to speed the transfer of trained French forces 
to Europe for the defense of the NATO countries, the United States 
on a high-priority basis has been providing the non-Communist 
forces with large quantities of military materiel, such as aircraft, 
tanks, and ammunition. This assistance has been a major factor in 
the denial of the area to communism, but victory is far from achieved. 
Since the budgets of France and the Associated States are incapable 
of bearing the full cost of the military buildup that is required to do 
the job, it is essential that the scale of United States military assist- 
ance be increased in order to assure the success of the resistance 
against increased Communist pressures. 

The economic and technical assistance program provides important 
support to the military effort against the Viet Minh. Improvements 
made in transportation and other basic facilities provide direct sup- 
port, and assistance in increasing the effectiveness of Government 
services and the local production of goods provide indirect support of 
the military effort. Ina major effort to assist in breaking the military 
stalemate, a pilot “pacification’”’ project is now being established in 
the Tonkin Delta area in which many small villages will be combined 
into one so as to facilitate protection of farmers at night. The multi- 
plication of this type of project should result in increased native sup- 
port of the non-Communist government and at the same time deny 
food and recruits for the Communist forces. 

To meet both military and civilian needs a major portion of total 
program expenditures is devoted to the rehabilitation of highways and 
reconstruction of bridges, development of water transportation and 
port facilities, and the establishment of a reliable communication 
system. Through direct relief and various public health and agri- 
cultural projects, substantial assistance is being extended for the 
rehabilitation and resettlement of war refugees. Efforts to increase 
popular support for the non-Communist governments are exemplified 
by programs designed to have a wide impact on the population. For 
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example, in the 1,600 rural dispensaries which have been established, 
over 230,000 people are treated per month. 

Program projects designed specifically to increase production 
include the repair and extension of irrigation facilities, cereal crop 
improvement, the distribution of fertilizers, equipment, and traming 
in handicrafts. In addition, substantial quantities of industrial 
equipment, raw materials, and supplies have been provided. The 
sale proceeds from these commodities in turn provide the local cur- 
rency required for the implementation of United States-supported 
projects which cannot be provided from the local governments’ 
budgets. 

(c) The Philippines. The United States is committed to the 
defense of the Philippines, and to assisting the progress of this new 
republic toward political, social, and economic stability. In addition 
to the strong moral and political ties which bind over two countries, 
the Philippines is a vital link in the defense chain of the United States 
and is a leading source of copra, abaca, refractory chromite, and other 
critical matertals. The Mutual Security Program for the Philippines 
consists of military assistance needed to maintain internal security, 
and economic assistance to help the country overcome basic causes 
of social unrest and armed dissidence and lay the foundations for 
economic development 

Through the military assistance program, the United States is 
assisting the Philippine Government to equip and train its forces to 
suppress the Huks—dissident, Communist-led guerr‘llas who have 
been terrorizing the countryside since the end of World War II. With 
the aid of this assistance, P hilippine Government forces have scored 
important successes against the rebels, and internal security has 
materially improved during the past 2 vears. Continued support is 
necessary, however, in order to consolidate these gains and bring 
about lasting internal security. Despite the heavy local demands on 
its aimed forces, the Philippines has supplied a battalion combat 
team of approximately 1,200 officers and men as its contribution to 
the United Nations effort in Korea. 

One of the primary aims of the economic program is to increase 
agricultural production, particularly rice and corn. Support is given 
to an agricultural extension service to assist small farmers in adopting 
improved agricultural techniques, and to the expansion of irrigated 
areas. Special attention is given to development of improved seed, 
and to control of major plant diseases and pests. Due in large meas- 
ure to this assistance, the production of rice this year will be near the 
point of self-sufficiency 

The opening for settlement of extensive areas of arable land still a 
part of the public domain, notably ov the island of Mindanao, is 
another major objective of the economic assistance program. By 
assisting in the development of roads, malaria control, land classifica- 
tion and subdivision, and simplification of procedures for title regis- 
tration, the program is helping to open opportunities to homesteaders 
and to accelerate the movement of population from overcrowded 
areas. 

Support is provided for industrial development and diversification 
of the economy through technical assistance, including engineering 
services, to the Philippines for formulation of sound development 
plans, and by assisting the Philippine Government in efforts to 
attract private capital for investment in industry. 
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In addition to promoting increased production, the program assists 
the Philippine Government in its effort to broaden economic oppor- 
tunities and raise the income of depressed sectors of the population, 
to provide more adequate oe health facilities in rural areas, to 
improve vocational training in agriculture, engineering, and other 
technical fields directly related te economic development. 

The program is also helping to restore and build efficiency of 
government administration in the Philippines. Technical assistance 
is furnished various departments and bureaus of the Government, 
with special emphasis on public finance. This has contributed sub- 
stantially to the Government’s achievement of a budget surplus in 
1952 by doubling revenues, after a critical defieit in 1950. In addi- 
tion, support is being furnished to a public administration institute 
which provides in-service training for civil servants, as well as oppor- 
tunities for professional training in the field of public administration. 

(d) Thailand.—Although surrounded by Communist-inspired insur- 
rection and open civil war in neighboring Indochina, Burma, and 
Malaya, Thailand has unequivocally taken sides with the United 
States and the free world One of the greatest rice-producing 
nations, Thailand is also a source of other essential materials, prin- 
cipally rubber, tin, and tungsten 

To date Thailand has experienced relative peace and prosperity 
within its borders. The combination and interaction of internal and 
external threats is giving Thailand increasing cause for alarm. In 
the autumn of 1952 the Government felt it necessary to order a 
sweeping police action in which several hundred Communists and 
Communist sympathizers were arrested. The recent southward move 
of the Viet Minh into Laos has greatly increased the threat of aggres- 
sion from without. In order to combat the military aspect of this 
dual threat, the United States is providing materiel and training to 
help create a Thai army capable of maintaining internal security 
and discouraging would-be aggressors 

In the economic sphere the economic and technical assistance pro- 
gram is designed to achieve two broad objectives: First, to assist the 
Thai in maximizing their current contribution to mutual security 
through increasing the production and export of rice and other essen- 
tial materials and, second, to help them create a stronger foundation 
for their present military buildup by eliminating economic and admin- 
istrative weaknesses. ‘To accomplish these objectives the United 
States is providing the services of experts in various economic and 
allied fields, together with essential demonstration equipment and 
supplies. No major installations are financed under the program in 
Thailand; large capital projects are financed principally from the 
Thai national budget and to some extent from loans. 

We are encouraging the Thai to increase their agricultural produc- 
tion, particularly the output of rice through the introduction of 
improved techniques, principally the use of fertilizer, the develop- 
ment of more productive rice strains and the expansion of cultivated 
land by irrigation and reclamation. Help is also being given to the 
Thai Government in expanding livestock production and in increas- 
mg the fish catch, in organizing cooperatives and improving the 
agricultural extension service. 

Support in the field of public health has been concentrated on the 
control of endemic disease and the reduction of parasitic infestation. 
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With our aid the Thai Government is providing 3 million people with 
protection against malaria during the current year. We are also 
helping to expand and improve rurs al health centers and in providing 
training for increasing numbers of doctors, nurses, midwives, and 
sanitarians. 

Assistance is being provided to help improve the transportation 
system to meet minimum military as well as economic requirements. 
We are also helping the Thai to develop ways of utilizing their exten- 
sive lignite deposits as a source of cheap fuel both for railways and 
thermal powe rplants, and are demonstrating how the output of tin 
and tungsten mines can be increased by the introduction of modern 
mining methods. Help is also being provided in the development of 
vocational schools to train the skilled labor and technicians essential 
to continuing economic development. 

(e) Indonesia.—Indonesia is a vast archipelago which stretches 
more than 3,000 miles along the equator between Asia and Australia 
and between the Pacific and Indian Oceans, with a population of 
almost 80 million. It is a young nation, having gained its independence 
December 27, 1949, richly endowed with natural resources, and heavily 
afflicted with serious problems of internal insecurity and economic 
dislocation. 

The objectives of United States assistance are to assist the Indo- 
nesian Government in meeting three of its most pressing economic 
problems: The shortage of foodstuffs, low industrial productivity, 
and the lack of sufficient trained Indonesian technicians and_ pro- 
fessionals. 

The growing rice deficit per capita is one of the greatest threats to 
Indonesia’s economic and political stability. Through the use of 
research, demonstrations, and training, both in Indonesia and abroad, 
the Government will be assisted in its attempt to increase food pro- 
duction and thereby reduce the present necessity of importing six 
hundred to seven hundred thousand tons of rice annually. Special 
emphasis is being given to training Indonesians to clear land mechan- 
ically and to maintain and service land development and equipment 
purchased by the Indonesian Government. American corn breeders, 
having demonstrated that hybrid corn can double yields in Indonesia, 
are working with the Indonesian extension service to show individual 
farmers how to get bigger crops. Because Indonesia lacks protein 
foods, technicians are working with the Sea Fisheries Service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to modernize the fishing fleet and increase the 
supply of fish to Indonesian consumers. The United States has pro- 
vided 80 modernized vessels, as well as 340 engines for the well- 
designed boats which are being turned out by Indonesian yards at 
the rate of about 200 a year. This project will be continued with a 
small amount of aid during 1954 which will be devoted primarily to 
training in improved fishing and marketing methods 

The proposed program will continue to ‘aid the industrial develop- 
ment programs. Already the research institutes in ceramics, canning, 
woodworking and metal products which have received United States 
equipment are helping standardize products and are training village 
artisans in new designs and techniques. We will continue to help 
central purchasing, processing, and marketing cooperatives. The 
Indonesian cabinet has renewed the contract of a United States firm 
which has been providing engineering and advisory services and has 
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asked for engineering assistance in major power development projects 
in the Asahan River Valley of Sumatra and in South Kelimantan. 

The Indonesian Government’s great interest in training of per- 
sonnel is reflected in its continued requests for assistance in technical 
education and on-the-job training. It is anticipated that in fiscal 
year 1954, 150 to 200 more Indonesians may visit the United States 
under our auspices for specialized training in agriculture, public 
health, industry, technical education, audio visual techniques and 
cooperatives. It is also anticipated that by the end of fiscal year 
1954, the American instructors at the English Language Institute at 
Bandung will have trained enough Indonesian teachers so that the 
Ministry of Education will be able to carry on this project designed 
to spread the knowledge of English which has been designated the 
second official language of Indonesia. 

Indonesia, with a population of almost 80 million has less than 
2,000 doctors and faces an equally serious shortage of trained nurses 
and midwives. The proposed program will continue to assist the 
Ministry of Health in its training program at Bandung and _ the 
medical faculty of the University of Indonesia will continue an 
existing contract providing for the services of a group of doctors from 
a leading American un‘versity. The program will also continue to 
emphasize control of malaria, the greatest single cause of death in 
Indonesia. The relation of preventing ill health to increasing food 
and industrial production will be stressed. 

f) India.—The overriding problem in India is food production. 
In order to meet this critical problem, the Government is now 
engaged In a comprehensive economic development program, requir- 
ing the maximum application of local financial and pyhsical resources, 
and significant outside assistance. The program, as a whole, con- 
centrates on the development of agriculture, but does not lose sight 
of other economic needs. It emphasizes the development of river 
valleys to make more efficient use of water resources for agricultural 
purposes and to generate electricity for industrial expansion. The 
rehabilitation and extension of railways, ports, and other transporta- 
tion facilities are important elements. The program also includes 
plans for creation and expansion of industrial plants. 

The goal of India’s development program, if fully realized, will re- 
sult in changing the trend from economic deterioration to gradual 
improvement, which in turn is critical to the survival of free institu- 
tions in the country. Maximum use is being made of domestic re- 
sources, foreign borrowing, and liquidation of foreign assets. Al- 
though India’s own efforts will go far toward meeting its essential 
development needs, however, it will not be able to make headway 
rapidly enough by its own efforts, especially in regard to the problem of 
recurring famine, which is of crucial importance to the security and 
stability of the entire area. 

The economic and technical assistance program for India is pri- 
marily designed to increase food production by the introduction of 
more efficient methods of agriculture, better seed, fertilizer, and more 
water for irrigation. It is largely an extension and acceleration of the 
program already underway, and will constitute a relatively small, but 
vital contribution to India’s own total development program. 

The United States program is centered about the concept of village 
development where emphasis is placed on the self-help principle for 
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farm and village improvement. About 100 villages are grouped 
together into a development block comprising approximately 100, 000 
people and an area of about 50,000 acres. During the fiscal year 1952 


and fiscal year 1953 165 of these de .velopme nt blocks were initiated, 
directly affecting over 16 million people. The fiscal year 1954 aid 
program will increase this number by 220 development blocks in- 
fluencing an additional 21 million of India’s population. 

Our contribution includes the fore’ ign exchange costs of supplies and 
equipment and American technicians necessary for these projects. 
The villages, state governments, and the central government of India 
in turn contribute the major cost of this project, which is in rupees, 
together with most of the personnel. Reports from India clearly 
indicate that this program has caught the imagination and enthusiasm 
of the people who have already demonstrated through the building of 
roads, schools, manure pits, ete., that such a program can have a 
tremendous effect on the Indian country side. 

In addition to the village development program, but also tied 
directly to increased food production United States assistance will 
contribute to other projects such as the import of fertilizer, the im- 
port of iron and steel for the manufacture of farm tools and imple- 
ments, the sinking of tubewells and assistance to major irrigation 
projects now under construction by India to make available more 
water for irrigation, and the import of DDT and necessary equipment 
to assist India in eliminating malaria which now affects over 100 
million of India’s population. 

(g) Pakistan.—The Government of Pakistan has set out to ac- 
complish the improvement of the present low level of agricultural 
efficiency and production, and the establishment of adequate prower 
and transportation facilities which are needed for improving Pakistan’s 
agricultural situation and helping to lay the basis for industrial 
expansion. To this end, they have instituted a comprehensive eco- 
nomic development program comparable in all major respects to the 
Indian development plan. The United States aid program is designed 
to assist Pakistan in achieving these goals. 

As in India, our effort will be concentrated in a village development 
program with the primary purpose of increasing food% production. 
This will be done by teaching and showing the Pakistani farmer how 
he can increase the yield of his food crops through better seed, use 
of fertilizer, rotation of crops, and more efficient farming techniques. 
American technicians working jointly with greater numbers of 
Pakistani technicians will demonstrate the benefits to the farmer of 
modern agricultural practices. 

In addition, fertilizer will be imported to increase the production 
of food while at the same time showing the farmer the value of 
fertilizer in increased food supply. 

United States aid is helping establish a factory in Pakistan to pro- 
duce the fertilizer that is required by its agriculture while in the field 
of health, the program concentrates on measures to combat malaria, 
trachoma, and other debilitating diseases. The program will also 
support Pakistan’s land reclamation program in, the Indus Valley of 
west Pakistan and the Brahmaputra Valley of east Pakistan by fur- 
nishing the necessary engineering services and the sinking of tubewells. 

Pakistan experienced a serious food shortage last year ‘due primarily 
to droughts and decreased quantities of canal water for irrigation and 
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obtained a $15 million food loan from the United States to alleviate 
the situation. This vear, due to the same basic causes, a much more 
serious shortage threatens. The Government of Pakistan is diverting 
crops, and generally straining its resoucres to the limit to meet this 
crisis, which could have the gravest of consequences. In order to 
help maximize their own basic efforts, economic and technical assist- 
ance is being especially directed toward bringing about a rapid increase 
in food production. The proposed economic and technical assistance 
program is directed toward the most rapid expansion possible of 
food production in Pakistan, through improved methods, irrigation, 
greater use of fertilizer, and so forth. Despite these measures, however, 
Pakistan faces an immediate food crisis. Emergency assistance in 
substantial quantities will almost certainly be required to meet the 
situation during the coming months, over and above the assistance 
proposed under the Mutual Security Program 

h) Afghanistan.—In Afghanistan the United States program is 
designed to help the Government and people to develop the country’s 
agricultural resources and its present and potential resources of coal 
and other minerals. <A shortfall in food grain production due to 
unusual drought conditions in 1952-53, with a resultant threat of 
famine, made it necessary for Afghanistan to obtain a $1.5 million loan 
from the United States for procurement of wheat in the United States. 

The proposed program in fiscal vear 1954 continues to concentrate 
on the operations in the Helmand River Valley where the Afghans 
have dammed two great rivers with private American eogimeering 
help and financed partly through an Export-Import Bank loan, for the 
irrigation and development of new lands and the settlement of nomadic 
tribes. American technicians are assisting the Afghans to solve the 
many problems arising from this ambitious project and to train 
administrators and technicians who will operate the complex adminis- 
trative machinery necessary for the success of the project and train 
the settlers in proper irrigation techniques and efficient farm practices 
to get the most out of the land 

American technicians are also helping the Afghans increase their coal 
production and will assist them in developing their mineral resources 
for domestic use and to build up their foreign exchange reserves for 
the economic development of the country. The program is also 
concerned with assistance to educational institutions in Afghanistan, 
primarily in the agricultural field 

Vepal.-In the mountainous and landlocked country of Nepal, 

the United States program will continue to concentrate its efforts in 
the fields of agriculture, health, and development of mineral resources. 
American agricultural technicians have trained Nepalese in agricul- 
tural extension methods which will be put to use in a village develop- 
ment program in selected areas of the country in order to increase the 
presently very low vield of rice, other cereals, and vegetables. The 
health program includes a concerted attack on malaria which should 
increase the working efficiency of the farmers and make available 
land now in disuse because of infestation with malaria-bearinge mos- 
quitoes. 5 

Mineral resources will also be developed to make possible exports 
which will make available the foreign exchange required by this 
country for economic development and the raising of the standard 
of living of the people. 
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V. THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The other American Republics comprise an area of vital importance 
to the security of the United States and to the free world as a whole. 
Since the early days of our history there have been strong political ties 
between the United States and Latin America. Geographic proximity 
has added greatly to our common interests. The United States and 
the Latin-American countries are participants in the oldest regional 
organization of which this Government is a member—the Organiza- 
tion of American States. We are allied with Latin-American coun- 
tries in collective-security arrangements based on the concept that the 
defense of this hemisphere is the collective responsibility of all Amer- 
ican states. This concept is the heart of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (the Rio treaty 

Our economic ties with Latin-American countries are equally strong 
Our direct private investments in Latin America are approximately 
$5 billion, which exceeds the amount of such United States investments 
in all of the other countries of the world, with the exception of Canada 
There was almost $7 billion worth of trade between the United States 
and Latin America in 1952. Approximately one-half of Latin Amer- 
ica’s trade is with the United States. About 32 percent of our imports 
are from this area, to which we send about 23 percent of our exports. 
Latin America is one of the principal sources of imported materials 
necessary to sustain our domestic economy in either peace or war. 

Latin America is now undergoing far-reaching political, economic, 
and social change. There is a growing sense of nationalism and 
increasing dissatisfaction with present economic and social conditions 
which, though they vary from country to country, are generally 
unsatisfactory. The low living standards in many Latin-American 
countries have bred a popular discontent with present economic con- 
ditions. The communists and extreme nationalists are exploiting 
this readymade situation as a basis for attacks upon the United States 
and in an attempt to gain political influence and power in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There is a great disparity between the willingness of the Latin- 
American countries to participate in the defense of the hemisphere 
and the free world and their ability to do so. Their military estab- 
lishments are neither trained nor equipped to participate to any great 
extent in active military operations and present economic conditions 
in these countries does not appear to permit any substantial improve- 
ment in this situation. They are however, within their capabilities 
strengthening their own military establishments and cooperating 
with the United States in the defense of the hemisphere. Latin- 
American military representatives and our own are engaged in planning 
for the defense of the hemisphere through the Inter-American Defense 
Board, which meets regularly in Washington. In order to help 
strengthen their own defenses, most of the Latin-American countries 
have requested the assignment to them of United States Army, Air 
Foree, and Navy training missions to assist and advise their own 
military establishments. They are bearing a large share of the cost 
of such missions. Most Latin-American countries are purchasing 
military materiel under the reimbursable aid provisions of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949 as amended. Those countries which 
have entered into bilateral military assistance agreements with the 
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United States, under the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, are providing manpower, money, and most of the 
equipment necessary to prepare units of their armed forces to carry 
out agreed military missions of practical military value in the defense 
of the hemisphere. They are however in need of help from us in 
their preparations for a more active role in hemisphere defense under 
the Rio treaty. 

The United States has long had an interest in helping our neighbors 
develop their economies. The productive level of many areas of 
Latin America is still far below capabilities, chiefly because of disease, 
malnutrition, lack of adequate education facilities, obsolete methods 
of production, and low labor productivity. A substantial flow of 
American private capital and loans by the Export-Import Bank and 
the International Bank are making an important contribution to the 
rapid economic development of Latin America. In addition, the 
United States has participated for many years in joint technical 
cooperation programs with our Latin-American neighbors. The 
technical and economic assistance we are providing is intended to 
help improve the economic life and well-being of our Latin-American 
nie i¢hbors and the re ‘by Lo he Ip establish the hecessary conditions for 
the growth of political democracy and economic stability. Our 
tangible economic assistance to the Latin-American countries con- 
trasts sharply with the completely negative attitude of the Com- 
munists, who are now making a major bid for power and influence in 
the Western Hemisphere 


1, MUTUAL DEFENSE MATERIEL AND TRAINING 


nder the authority contained in the Mutual Security Acts of 1951 
and 1952, the Congress has provided approximately $89 million for 
military materiel and training for those American Republics which 
would undertake to prepare units of their armed forces to carry out 
agreed military missions important to the defense of the hemisphere. 
The performance of these missions by Latin-American countries in 
time of war would be of practical military value in the defense of the 
hemisphere. They are related to the protection of inter-American 
lines of communication and the defense of strategic areas of the hemis- 
phere against attack. In this small but important program which is 
now being conducted, we are providing the other countries with the 
types of training and defensive armament which they need, and which 
they have agreed to use, for carrying out agreed defense missions. 
Bilateral military assistance agreements have been concluded with 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Uruguay. Shipments of equipment have already been 
made to those countries with which the agreements are in full effect 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru. The agreements with 
Brazil and the Dominican Republic have just recently been approved 
by those countries and the agreement with Uruguay is pending rati- 
fication. Countries which are receiving our assistance are contributing 
manpower, money, and equipment to the program. This year an 
additional sum of $20 million is being requested in order that we may 
continue the program we have begun. These funds are to be used, for 
the most part, to help maintain in operable condition the equipment 
which already has been delivered, or which is in process of delivery, 
under the program. 
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2. MUTUAL DEVELOPMENT AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


This program has three main objectives: 

(1) To assist in overcoming weaknesses in the Latin-American 
economic structure which contribute to political and economic 
instability. 

(2) To increase the production of basic materials—which are 
vital alike to Latin America’s export earnings and to our own 
economy by helping the governments to solve problems espe- 
cially in health, food supply, and education, that prevent the 
fullest development of basic materials production. 

(3) As good neighbors, to assist in the development of the 
Latin American Republics by helping them apply to their own 
economic problems the latest techniques and processes we have 
developed. 

The program will continue to develop country and regional pro- 
grams already being carried on. The principal fields of activity are 
food supply, health and sanitation, and education, with smaller pro- 
grams in natural resources, public works, transportation, industry 
and handicraft, public administration and government services 

The agricultural programs consist of research, development, and 
extension work. The purpose of assistance In research is to develop 
experimental stations and laboratories in Latin America with personnel 
and equipment to train local personnel and to devise methods and 
techniques to improve strains and stocks of crops and livestock, to 
develop programs in forestry and fishery development, and to collect 
and analyze data on the natural resources of each country. The 
extension and development programs are designed to disseminate the 
information and techniques of modern agriculture to the farmers and 
technicians of Latin America and to assist in placing these techniques 
in use. 

A primary problem in the field of health and sanitation is the inade- 
quate number of facilities which exist in Latin America for the sound 
training of the professional personnel which must form the backbone 
of any development program. Although most of the Latin-American 
countries maintain medical and engineering schools, instruction in 
many of these schools is not sufficiently geared to requirements. The 
program, therefore, is meeting this problem through an extensive 
fellowship program of training in the United States for promising 
professionals, and through assisting in the establishment of profes- 
sional schools and by assistance to existing schools. Attainment of a 
graduate level of training in public health through assistance to schools 
of public health in Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, demonstrates that much 
can be accomplished by these programs. Also, nursing schools have 
been established or assisted in 13 countries. Many of these schools 
are now graduating well-qualified nurses in limited numbers, but more 
schools are needed. Schools for social workers similarly are receiving 
assistance. 

A major problem in many Latin-American countries is the relatively 
high incidence of disease coupled with a shortage or lack of the facili- 
ties necessary for the proper control and treatment of disease. There 
‘are projects under the cooperative program, therefore, which have for 
an objective the control and treatment of diseases such as malaria, 
yaws, yellow fever, typhoid, typhus, leprosy, and tuberculosis. A 
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basic United States field party participating in a typical cooperative 
program consists of a public health physician, a sanitary engineer, 
and a nurse. These technicians assist in projects in health educa- 
tion, industrial hygiene, the control of diseases such as those listed 
above, and the design, construction, and maintenance of hospitals, 
health centers, and adequate water supply and sewage disposal facil- 
ities 

Insufficient know-how leading to conditions far below potential in 
the above fields also affects Latin-American industry. Industrial 
production often is far lower than potential owing to unawareness of 
improved methods and techniques. Cooperative programs in the 
field of industry, therefore, were initiated last year in several of the 
Latin-American countries to assist them to increase the productivity 
of their small and medium industries. These programs tend to 
supplement those in the other fields and to encourage balanced 
economic development Assistance also is given for this purpose 
in the fields of public administration, transportation, communication, 
civil aviation, and other technical services. 

The high ratio of illiteracy in Latin-American countries constitutes 
an additional major retarding factor encountered in the economic 
development of these countries. The purpose of the educational 
program is to help the cooperating countries in their efforts to reduce 
illiteracy and to extend opportunities in the vocational, industrial, 
and agricultural fields 

In the above, and in all other aspects of the program in Latin 
(merica, our principal mission is to help cooperating countries how 
to best apply their own resources in solving their basic problems, 
with their contributing’ a fair share toward the cost of this assistance. 
Convincing evidence of the desire and enthusiasm for what the pro- 
cram has to offer is the fact that amounts almost double the United 
States costs outlay have been contributed by the recipient countries 


VI. Baste MarerRIALS AND OverRSEAS ‘TERRITORIES PROGRAMS 


1. THE BASIC MATERIALS PROGRAM 


The basic materials program serves high priority security interests 
of the United States and its economic objectives in Asia, the Pacific, 
the Middle East, Africa, and Europe. The economic and security 
interests of the United States are both served by developing new 
sources and expanding world trade in raw materials 

The basic materials program involves projects designed to increase 
the production of basic raw materials and foods in nondollar areas in 
such a manner that regional and free world trade will be expanded 
and that the need for United States public assistance will be reduced 
in future vears. So far as industrial Europe is concerned, Africa is 
one of the most promising sources of additional supplies of industrial 
raw materials. Japan’s economic strength in the future will depend 
more largely on the development of Asian sOoUrCeS of supply 

It is highly desirable that additional sources of production should 
be developed for many materials which Japan formerly secured from 
China or Manchuria and for materials which Western European 
countries still secure from the Soviet bloc area. The political and 
social stability of the rice-importing countries of South Asia and the 
lar Kast— which is important to the security of the United States 
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depends importantly upon a rapid expansion of rice production in 
Asian countries 

The economy of Western Europe can survive only as long as it can 
import supplies of raw materials from areas abroad and pay for them 
with the exports of its factories. The level of economic well-being ts 
determined largely by the prices which it pays for these raw materials 
If their cost is excessive, Kurope cannot compete successfully abroad 
in the sale of its exports. It is essential that conditions be created 
which assure the continued flow of raw materials to Europe at a 
reasonable cost 

Japan is faced by very serious economic difficulties which are only 
temporarily eased and obscured because it now receives dollars as a 
staging area for the way in Korea These must come either from old 
sources which have fallen under Communist domination, or from new 
sources in Asia 

The basic materials program for fiscal vear 1954 will augment the 
large efforts which all the countries of the free world are making to 
expand the production of raw materials and foodstuffs. Their unaided 
efforts cannot accomplish all that is necessary, partly because they 
must devote substantial funds to defense and partly because private 
investors, who would be willing to undertake mineral production 
projects, for example, are not willing to provide ports, roads, and 
other pro} cts needed to Open up underdevelope d areas for produ tion 
Nor would an individual country normally give a high enough priority 
to capital investments within the country which are needed to develop 


projects intended primarily to serve the needs of another country 

United States assistance will help provide for the most essential 
exploration, ports, transportation, and other facilities and will serv 
to induce further United States private and foreign investment in 
materials production. In some instances, the need for increased 
supplies of materials in a r 
may require assistance in developing specific materials production 
facilities, 

Only part of the load of expanding materials production in fiseal 
vear 1954 is carried by the basic materials program. In the under 
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developed areas, including the overseas territories, United States 
country programs provide assistance in general economic develop- 
ment, including the production of Tren te rials needed lol internal con 
sumption, which is directly veared to the needs of the people The 
basic materials program is intended merely to supplement investment 
activities of public lending institutions, foreign governments, and 
private investors. In no instance, will basic materials funds be mad 
available if either the Export-Import Bank or the IBRD is prepared 
to finance the project. 


2. THE DEPENDENT OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


The dependent overseas territories of the European NATO countries 
particularly those in Africa, are of vital importance to the success o 
the defense buildup of the Atlantic Community and are of even more 
significance to the eflort of that community to achieve stable economu 
and political relationships free of the need for extraordinary United 
States assistance. The success of the current effort to increase the 
productivity and trade of the European countries, so as to maintain 
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living standards and support the defense effort, depends in part on 
the immediate acceleration of the pace of development in the terri- 
tories and the ultimate expansion of their economies to the point at 
which they can participate fully in the economic and _ political life 
of the free world. 

The territories contribute directly to the defense effort in strategic 
bases, critical materials, and men. Through their expanded pro- 
duction of raw materials, they are making possible the expansion of 
production in the NATO community and by supplying the United 
States with materials in which this country is partially or wholly 
deficient, they earn dollars which in part accrue to the European 
countries. Further, in providing the metropoles with raw materials, 
they reduce Europe’s expenditure of dollars for materials and will 
increasingly free Europe and Japan from dependence on the Soviet 
bloc for materials and foodstuffs 

United States aid is marginal and supplementary to that of the 
metropoles The resources of the metropoles during this critical 
period of defense buildup are not acequate to maintain mM their 
dependencies the level and rate of development required particularly 
while many of the territories are making the difficult transition to 


self-government or independence. The gravity, urgency, and scope 
of the problem requires that the United States continue assistance to 
assure that territorial development does not fall below minimum 
saf L\ levels 


The dependencie | oh in var »y ataca » nasa and litical 
dependencies, though in varying stages of economic and politica 


development, face essentially the same problems These problems 


‘an be summarized as the need for rapid, substantial, ind balanced 
developme nt in the political, economic, and social fields and the lack 
of the means to achieve that development The territories do not 


j 


have the indispensable economic structure for the expansion of produc- 
ing enterprises. They lack the basic transportation, power, and other 
facilities necessary to sustain an increased productivity. They suffer 
generally from a shortage of labor and they lack adequate technicians, 
skilled workers, food supplies, education, housing, water supplies, 
public health, and training facilities 

The growing political consciousness of the native peoples with their 
expectation of improved living standards makes balanced territorial 
development essential if there is to be any hope of cooperation from 
the people themselves. Capital investment in transport, power, rail- 
roads, and harbors, which are required before private capital can 
develop mines and other producing enterprises, will not alone produce 
the desired results, therefore, consideration must be given to native 
aspirations in such fields as education, better housing and improve- 
ment in health and general welfare. The United States has followed 
the policy of assisting and encouraging the metropolitan powers in 
their efforts to achieve that balanced and orderly progress in the de- 
pendencies which is essential if they are to successfully make the 
transition to the responsibilities of self-government and participate 
more effectively in the expanding free world economy. 

Since 1949, technical assistance has been made available to the 
metropoles for thes overseas territories, first by ECA and later by 
MSA. In fiseal years 1950 and 1951, financial assistance was made 
available for development projects from a special reserve fund for 
overseas development, while in the current fiscal year the basic 
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materials development fund is - ‘ing used to = ‘velop increased pro- 
duction of essential materials in short supply in countries receiving 
United States assistance. 

For fiscal year 1954 an overseas territories development program is 
proposed to provide funds for general economic development and 
technical assistance. Basic materials projects will also be carried out 
in the territories under the basic materials development program 
Technical assistance in fiscal 1954 will be provided to assist local 
administrators and technicians in the territories in dealing with 
problems of resources development, increasing private investment, 
technological advancement, and expanding productivity, together 
with the equipment and materials essential to the effective conduct 
of the programs as well as the training of personnel from the overseas 
territories in the United States. New methods and techniques in 
fields such as housing, transportation, and health will be demonstrated 
in actual practice on a sufficient scale to show how their adoption 
would improve living standards and expand production. Basic mate- 
rial development funds in the overseas territories will be used to 
finance a part of the cost of transport, power, ports, ete., which will 
assist in the establishment of conditions which will make private 
investment for productive enterprises possible and increase the pro- 
duction of raw materials for the United States and countries receiving 
United States assistance. Assistance in connection with these devel- 
opment and basic materials projects will be made available to meet 
the dollar costs and a portion of the local currency costs of such 
projects. 

VII. MunrinareErRAL ORGANIZATIONS 


l MIGRATION AND REFUGEES 


Since World War II, United States foreign policy has been directed 
toward the establishment of stable political and economic conditions 
in Western Europe along with the development of military strength 
sufficient to meet the evergrowing threat of communism. The direct 
relationship of the gravity of the problem of excess population and the 
influx of refugees to the attainment of this policy goal was early 
recognized by the United States Government and by the other 
governments of the free world. 

From various studies made by congressional committees, by other 
agencies of the United States Government, and by international 
agencies, it has been generally assessed that (@) excess population to 
the extent of 3% to 5 million people in Western Europe creates a grave 
political and economic problem, presenting the necessity for the move- 
ment-of some 700,000 migrants annually during the next several 
vears, and (b) to increase the normal annual movement estimated at 
approximate ‘ly 350,000 an intergovernmente al organization is required. 
Cognizant of this problem, the 8ist Congress in 1950 and the 8 ie 
Congress in 1951 adopted legislation which in effect constituted 
mandate for the participation of the United States Government in 
intergovernmental arrangements to alleviate this problem. 

Acting upon the above consideration, the United States Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the Belgian Government, took the initiative 
in convening a conference of 27 governments at Brussels in November 
1951, as a result of which 16 of these governments formally established 
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the Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Kurope. As of 
April 1, 19538, there were 22 government members of the Committee 
including 12 Western European, 6 Latin American, and Australia, 
Canada, Israel, and the United States. This increase in government 
members participating actively in the program of the Committee 
exemplifies the growing interest and concern of the free governments 
in resolving this problem. The considerations that led to the United 
States taking the initiative to establish the Committee at Brussels 
in December 1951 are even more valid at the present time. They are 
of deep concern not only to member governments of the Migration 
Committee but to the member governments of NATO, the Council 
of Europe, and to other governments of the Western World. The 
leadership of the United Siates in promoting intergovernmental action 
to alleviate these problems has been warmly welcomed and widely 
supported by these organizations and governments. 

The Congress in 1951 authorized and appropriated $10 million and 
In 1952 $9,240,500 to encourage the movement of migrants from 
Kurope to overseas areas desiring immigration. Established in 
December 1951, the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration adopted a program for calendar vear 1952 calling for the 
movement of approximately 100,000 persons at a budget of $34 million 
and began moving migrants in February 1952. During the remaining 
11 months of the vear, the Committee moved 77,600 migrants to 
overseas countries. The program adopted for calendar year 1953 calls 
for the movement of 120,000 persons with an estimated budget of 
approximately $36 million. For calendar vear 1954, the planned pro- 
gram calls for the movement of 140,000 migrants and a budget of 
approximately $40,400,000, 


2. INTERNATIONAL CHILDRENS WELFARE WORK 


The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
UNICEF) was established by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in December 1946, to help deal with the disastrous conditions 
of children, principally in Europe, resulting from the devastation of 
the war. From the beginning the United States participated actively 
in the program of UNICEF, which has carried on an effective program 
of relieving the distress resulting from the war and later of dealing 
with emergency situations in other areas. In December 1950, the 
General Assembly altered the terms of reference of UNICEF, shifting 
the program emphasis from emergency mass feeding of war victims in 
Kurope to assisting underdeveloped countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, whose own economic resources are limited, in the 
development of maternity and child welfare programs with long-range 
benefits 

UNICEF emphasizes the principle of self-help. In allocating funds 
UNICEF favors programs which are within the means of the assisted 
countries to carry on themselves after an initial period. The 
governments receiving aid commit toward the respective programs 
funds of their own which are at least equal to and are often more 
than equivalent in value to the contribution of the fund and which 
establish the necessary basis for continuing the work after the with- 


drawal of UNICEF aid 
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Since its inception 61 governments have contributed to or made 
firm pledges to UNICEF, many of them on an annual basis. The 
fund has allocated approximately $143 million to date to child-care 
programs in Africa, Asia, Europe, the eastern Mediterranean area, 
and Latin America. Currently, UNICEF aid is going to 69 ¢ — 
and territories. When projects now under way are completed, it is 
estimated that at least 60 million children will have been aided "es 
the children’s fund. 

The children’s fund has been a concrete demonstration of the 
concern of the free world in providing for the welfare of children in 
the many underdeveloped countries whose own resources are limited 
to the extent that they must look elsewhere for assistance. It is in 
the interest of the United States Government, through its support of 
international children’s welfare activities, to continue to cooperate 
with other governments in encouraging and assisting these under- 
developed countries in their efforts to develop permanent services for 
meeting the health, welfare, and nutritional needs of their children. 


3. UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND OAS 


(a) U.N. expanded program of technical assistance 

In conjunction with its bilateral program of technical cooperation, 
the United States has supported the technical-assistance program 
carried out by the United Nations and its specialized agencies. The 
United Nations program is an international effort to enlist technical 
skills from many nations to help the governments and peoples of 
underdeveloped areas to develop their economic resources. 

It is recognized at the outset that the experience and technical 
competence of the international agencies makes them effective instru- 
ments for carrying out these objectives. The Un'ted States therefore 
joined with 54 other governments in making voluntary contributions 
to a special technical-assistance account for the benefit of under- 
developed areas. Because of the special nature of this program, it 
was evident that a larger proportion of contributions would have to 
come from the so-called developed countries than is true in the regular 
programs. In recognition of the important role which this program 
plays in economic-development activities, the United States has 
supported it by contributing approximately 60 percent of total funds 
pledged. 

The expande : an of technical assistance of the United Nations 
was organized in 1950, and now has almost 1,200 experts working in 
approximately 70 countries and territories. Over 1,500 requests for 
technical assistance have been received; 700 agreements have been 
signed by participating agencies and recipient governments. Almost 

,200 fellows are receiving professional training. Sixty-seven govern- 
ments have pledged over $21 million in support of the program for 
calendar year 1953. This represents a substantial increase over the 
first financial period of the program, when 55 governments contrib- 
uted approximately $20 million for an 18-month period. 

The United Nations expanded program is carried out by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies: Food and Agric ulture Organiza- 
tion; World Health Organization; International Labor Organization; 
International Civil Aviation Organization; United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization; International Telecom- 
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munication Union; and the World Meteorological Organization. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund cooperate in the program, although 
they do not receive allocations from the United Nations special 
account from which the program is financed. 

The activities of these agencies are coordinated by the Technical 
Assistance Board, which is made up of representatives of the partici- 
pating agencies, with an exe — chairman appointed by the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. The Board and the Chairman 
are responsible to an intergovernmental body, the Technical Assistance 
Committee, composed of the 18 governments on the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council, including the United States. 

The United States has supported the multilateral approach in addi- 
tion to bilateral assistance because (1) the recruitment of experts from 
many different countries lessens the drain on United States manpower 

1 fields in which United States experts may be in short supply; (2) 
certain regional problems of economic deve lopment lend themselves 
particularly to handling by a regional organization, as for example, 
locust control; (3) because of political implications a country may 
prefer to request assistance from an international organization of which 
it is an equal member rather than from a particular foreign govern- 
ment; (4) the international approach has great psychological value fot 
the free world by uniting the es ve loped and the developed coun- 
tries in a cooperative effort; (5) participation in an international pro- 
gram to which other governments also contribute is economical for the 
United States. The willingness of the United States to work through 
multilateral organizations to the greatest extent practicable rather 
than making our aid wholly bilateral, creates confidence in the motiva- 
tion of our bilateral program. It has also strengthened our position, 
in contrast to the Soviet attitude, as the leader of the free world among 
both member and nonmember governments of the United Nations. 


b) United States contribution to the technical cooperation program of 
the Organ ization of American States 

The technical cooperation program of the Organization of American 
States was established by resolution of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council on April 10, 1950. The program which began 
operations in January 1951 consists entirely of regional projects. It 
is directed toward technical education and provides training, in- 
structions, and technical advice at regional training centers and 
educational institutions. 

The program for 1953 contains 11 projects, 6 of which are con- 
tinued from 1952. The latter projects are in the field of agricultural 
extension services, cooperatives, housing, child welfare, economic 
and financial statistics, and animal husbandry, the last a research, 
diagnostic service, and demonstration and training center in hoof- 
and-mouth disease. The five new projects to be undertaken in 1953 
also include city planning, evaluation of natural resources, and 
teacher training. The program for 1954 will be approved by the 
Economic and Social Council late in 1953. 

The United States contribution to the Technical Cooperation Pro- 
gram of the Organization of American States for the calendar year 
1954 will permit the continuation of the program at approximately 
its current operating rate. In addition to the pledges and contribu- 
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tions referred to above, substantial contributions have been made by 
host governments in connection with the expenses of projects already 
in operation. These contributions are estimated at approximately 

$200,000 annually in services and supplies and at about $2 million in 
lands, facilities, and buildings. 


4. OCEAN FREIGHT SUBSIDIES FOR VOLUNTARY RELIEF AGENCIES 


Congress for some years has recognized the complementary value of 
voluntary relief to governmental programs of general assistance 
Voluntary agencies registered with the Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Foreign Aid are reimbursed by authority of the Mutual See urity 
Act for the cost of ocean fre ight on supplies shipped to Marshall plan 
countries or to countries eligible for economic and technical assistance 
Reimbursements for the past 5 vears, that is to March 31, 1953, have 
amounted to $7.9 millions for the transport of 450 million pounds of 
food, clothing, medicines and other supplies to the value of $138 
million. These were distributed by agencies representative of church 
labor, civic and ethnic interests to countries which provided free 
customs entry and interior transport to points of consumption. The 
estimates for the fiscal year 1954 are much less than one-half of the 
expenditures of 5 years ago. The estimates include the continued 
support of programs in Western Europe, the greater part for refugee 
welfare, and for expansion to the countries in the Middle East de- 
pendent upon agreements with the participating governments provid- 
ing duty-free entry and interior transport of supplies. Shipments to 
Korea will be through Army facilities. All subsidies for the ocean 
transport of gift parcel post were eliminated as of March 31, 1953 


5. UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


It is the policy of the United States to provide economic assistance 
for the Republic of Korea by contributions to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) which was established by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations to provide for relief and 
rehabilitation in Korea. The military aggression against the Republic 
of Korea has caused vast damage to its economy resulting in the 
necessity that economic assistance be furnished to enable the Korean 
people to sustain their military resistance to aggression and, in time, 
to recover from the ravages of war. During the continuance of 
hostilities, the United Nations Command has the primary responsi- 
bility for civilian relief in Korea; and UNKRA is engaged primarily 
in the field of rehabilitation. 

The overall purpose of UNKRA’s program is to assist the Korean 
people in their own efforts, first, to produce the basic necessities of 
life and, then, to restore a self-sustaining economy. The principal 
objectives of this program are to assist in (1) providing food, shelter 
clothing, and medical services required to sustain life, (2) developing 
agriculture, fisheries, coastal shipping, and mining so as to minimize 
food import requirements and to maximize exports able surplus, (3) 
increasing the Korean production of goods and materials and thus 
making the maximum use of indigenous resources, (4) counteracting 
the inflationary tendencies resulting from the war conditions, (5) 
achieving economic conditions conducive to the maintenance of eco- 
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nomic and political stabilitv, and (6) training Koreans in technical 
skills in the fields of agriculture, industry, public health, and education. 

Toward the fulfillment of these objections, UNKRA has been 
ngaged during the second half of fiscal year 1953 in implementing a 
$70) million program cesigned to be fully ‘committed by the end of the 
fiscal year; and UNKRA has proposed a $130 million program for 
fiscal year 1954 

Toward the initial UNKRA budget as authorized by the General 
\ssembly, the United States pledged $162.5 million as its share. The 
United States, pursuant to appropriations in fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 has paid $35 million on its pledge; and an additional payment of 
$16.5 million is under consideration for disbursement before the end 
of fiscal vear 1953. 


VIII. Spectra, Wrapons 


One of our greatest assets in defense is the productive and scientifie 
genius of the free peoples The objective of NATO defense planning, 
as of American defense planning, has not been one of matching man 
for man a potential army of aggression, but rather of making ou 
forces as effective as possible through a combination of training and 
modern weapons 

Under the Mutual Security Program the United States has under- 
taken to provide some of the most modern and effective weapons in 
existence to our allies the world over, in order to maximize the effective- 
ness of the forces that may someday have to fight alongside ours 
The ships, tanks, aircraft, radar, and other weapons and equipment 
we send them are comparable to those with which our own forces are 
equipped 

But the process of invention and development has led, in this 
country, to even greater possibilities for perfecting our defenses and 
strengthening our forces through new kinds of weapons that are now 
beginning to enter production or are nearing the completion of 
development 

Most such new weapons are not only necessarily surrounded by 
secrecy, but remain affected to some extent by uncertainties as to 
cost, production techniques, and the exact time at which development 
should be crystallized and volume production begun. It is con- 
sequently not practicable at this time to develop new weapons pro- 

rams on the basis of calculated requirements and carefully screened 
deficiencies as in the case of our regular end-item programs. 

Nevertheless, we are near the point where a start can be made 
developing such new weapons programs for our allies. More impor- 
tant, we are at the point where provision must be made to permit the 
planning of such future programs and in order that appropriate 
allowance in production plans may be made at this time and financed 
to the extent necessary. 

The mutual security program thus contains for the first time, in 
fiscal ys ar 1954, a specific allowance for the use of funds for the purpose 
of producing, or preparing for the use of newly developed weapons. 
Bees aus of the extraordinary security provisions that must be ful- 


filled in any program of this sort, it is proposed that authority reside 
only with the President to make the necessary decisions to implement 
this program. Specifically, it is proposed that the President be 


responsible for determining, first, the wisdom of utilizing such funds 
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as the Congress may make available for this purpose, and second, for 
any subsequent decision to effect physical transfer of equipment or to 
provide training or to make knowledge otherwise available to the 
recipients of such aid. The provision of funds, for special weapons 
does not alter or change in any way the provisions of any law restrict- 
ing, limiting, or prohibiting the transfer of any such weapons 

We are thus proposing to take at this time those steps that are 
appropriate that will make possible the sharing with our allies of the 
industrial and scientific advances that can make our people more safe 
from attack and our collective Armed Forces more secure and effee- 
tive in combat 

Certain of our allies in the free world are then 


la iselves making majo! 
advances in the development of new and more effective weapons 
The exchange of ideas and information, under proper security safe 
guards, can consequently multiply the effectiveness of the accom 


plishments of any single nation 








PART THREE -APPENDIXES 


TaBLE A-1.—Estimate of Communist strength ir 


receiving United States 


Number of seats 














. Western European countries 


rid 





Voting held by Com- 
strength Party mem munists ir Circulat ‘ ( i 
percent of bership (in iin legislative a O hee = eeee 
total vote thousands wdy out of Party newspaper! n thousands 
polled total number 
of seats 
Country . 
Most 
recent 
Most satis- 7 Most Most : 
1946 recent 1046 factory 1946 recent 1046 recent Newspaper 
mate 
Belgium. 12.7 4.7 100 30 | 23/202 7/212 35 | Drapeau Rogue (French), 
Rhode Vaan (Flemish 
edition 
Netherlands 11.4 6.16 50 33 | 10/100 400 100 | de Waarheid 
, o 2 - if 19 Land og Folk, daily 
Denmark : 712.5 | 4.84 WY 16 |? 18/149 3° \) 99 Land og Folk, Sunday 
France 28.2 | 25.7 850 550 | 181/621 200 174 | L’Humanité 
Italy 39.7 |434.7 (52,300 | 1,700 | 219/556 $30 340 | L’Unita 
Norway . 211.9 5.8 35 9 |? 11/150 40) 11 Friheten 
Western Germany 7.9 5.7 300 126 6/104 | 48 | Freies Volk 
United Kingdom 4 07 48 35 2/640 0/625 95-100} London Daily Worker, 
(Greece __ ~-e-| $9.3 [711.4 75 50 3 18/250 0/300 ) 8 | Avgi 
Austria. — 5.4 5. 28 100 | 60 1/165 | 4/165 180 100 | Volkstimme 
Iceland ‘ aecact Get SRE ] l 10/52 9/52 7.6 6.5 | Thjod Villjinn 
Turkey ’ ----| Communist Party and all front organizations are No organ published 
illegal 
Yugoslavia......... Under Tito’s control the Communist Party 664 | Borba 
dominates the political life of Yugoslavia 
Not available 
1945 elections 
3 Includes vote of parties allied w 
4 The figures used here are for the 1 ele ral al those areas voting in the local ele¢ 
tions, May-June 1951. The first co s the result the 1948 national elections, and the 
2d column indicates the results of the illoting in areas where elections were held 
5 Party claims January 1948 
6 The Communists boycotted the elections and this figure represents an estimate of the number of voters 
who abstained in obedience to the party's orders 
? Pro-Communist United Democratic Left; Greek Communist Party has been banned since December 


1947 


TABLE A-2.—Communist strength in the 
Country Communist 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Illegal 


Egypt do 

Ethiopia None 

Iran Tudeh Party declared illegal Feb 
1949 

Iraq Illegal 

Israe] The Communist Part of Israel; 27,300 


votes, 5 seats (4 held previously 


Jordan Illegal 
Lebanon do 
Liberia None 
Saudi-Arabia No anti-Communist legislation, but 


Government would not tolerate 
Communists 

Syria Illegal 

Purkey -.-. Communist Party and all front or- 
ganizations illegal 


Yemen. Noanti-Communist legislation known, 
but Government presumably would 
not tolerate communism 


Near East and Africa 


Communist Party membership 


Less than 100 (estimate 

Less than 3,000 (estimate No unified 
party organization or coordinated 
leadership 

None 

fudeh Party hard core estimated at 
not more than 15,000 

2,000 (estimate 

6,000 Jewish members; 4,000 Ara b mem- 
estimate April 1950); 25,000 

h members: 10,000 Arab mem- 

rs (Communist claim 

»stimated 

8,000 (estim 

None 


Do 





about 2,000 
e, January 1952 








nuary 1952 
irty members; tt 


ommunists 18 @X- 
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THE MUTUAL SECURITY 


TABLE B-2 












PROGRAM FOR 


East-West con pa 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


SOo7LS 
! OEEC countrie ex 
4 I n Europe elu r over er 
: tor 
4 
: Item - Un ted 
1 tal EDC NATO SUALES 
SSR hast antes plu I otal 
r er Et . Ger OE EFC 
1951 
Population millions 2 rt s ( 6 
Industrial production 
Crude steel 
million metric tons l { 4 t ) 
Aluminum, primary 
1,000 metric te 4 t 759 
Motor vehicles ousan 7 1, 699 6, 764 
All coal... million metric tons 1281 " s 4129 { 
Hard coal 2 2 162 } 
Crude petroleum do 4 ) - US 
Electricity 
billion kilowatt irs l 2 132 
1952 
Population nillions 07 ) x 58 
Industrial production 
Crude steel 
million met: ) R5 
Aluminum, primary 
1,000 metric tons 23 0 R50 
Motor vehicles thousands t ] t 38 
All coal___ million metric ton 301 ( 15 197 ( 458 
Hard coal do 8 $74 474 457 
Crude petroleum do 47 9 4 { { 
Electricity 
billion kilowatt-hours 116 t ) 8 4 
1 Includes hard coal equivalent of lig 
Note.—All figures for Eastern Europe are estimate Data for I Europe for 1951 are taken mainly 
from Intelligence Report No. 6076 of the U. S. Department of State, a been modified by later 


from the U. N. 1953 Economic Survey of 


$2862— 53—5 


Europe Since the War. 'T! 


ta a subject 


data 
to change. 
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TABLE C-] Defense expenditures—Total and percent of gross national product 
at market prices 








[By United States f 4] years, in millions of dollars] 
1938 1049-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Defe « . 
( nt xpend 
t easa efense Jefense efense efense 
ae . ae , Percent oe Percent — ; Percent oe i Percent 
ent 1a » expen » expenda- » expen 7 
of GNP | itures Of ANP jtures Of GNP) jtures Of GNP! itures (Of GNI 
} ea Defense < 
Bel 2 158 2 201 2.9 555 4.6 469 6.3 
France 7.3 1, 458 v9 2, 041 7.0 3, 220 9.3 4, 007 11.2 
G many (Federal 
Republ 15.8 1, 036 5.1 1,190 4.9 1, 992 6.9 1, 952 6.4 
It y i luding 
l‘rieste 6.0 520 4.0 613 4.2 SOR 5.1 962 58 
Netherland 2.3 231 1.7 228 4.2 310 5.3 373 6.2 
Potal, ED¢ 410 4.9 4,2 6, 68 2.2 7, 763 8.1 
{ kK 
N¢ hern | 
{ 
Denmark 0.9 53 1.8 56 1.7 8 24 131 
Norway 0.9 50 2.4 67 2.7 96 3. 4 142 5.0 
{ Kingdon 6.5 2 449 6.9 2 752 7.2 4, 094 9.8 5, 107 12.0 
European cour 
Crreece 5. 5 124 6.8 172 8.0 204 | 7 206 8. 5 
Portugal 3.7 it 3. 6 49 3.6] 50 3. 5 71 5.0 
Purkey 6.9 236 7.4 247 6.7 | 278 | 6.8 | 291 6.5 
rotal, NATO 5.8 5, 32 5.6 6, 426 6.0 | 9, 503 | 7.9 | 11, 761 9.6 
otal, NATO plus 
Germany 9.3 6, 361 5.5 7, 616 5.8 | 11,495 | 7.7 | 13, 711 8.9 
| i 
Au ia ¢ 2.2 238 1.5 21 0.9 | 21 | 0.7 | 23 0.7 
Yugoslavia ’ | 6241 16.7 600 18, 2 
| 
Potal, 15 countri¢ 5 |} 7.8 | 14,334 8.9 
Ca 0.7 441 2.6 763 4. ( | +8 2, 000 8.7 
Ur 1.2 | 12, 808 4.7 | 21, 947 7.2 | | 13.0 |649, 531 14.0 
| | 
I ited 
Germa 1938 is for prewar Reich (boundaries as of 1936). Fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1953 
represents mostly occupation cost 


lurkey: MSA estimates for all years 

A ia: Postwar data represent occupation cost and security police. Prewar figure is for 1937 
Not available 

{ ted States: Fiscal year 1953 figure preliminary. 


NoTE Precise comparisons of the levels of defense expenditure between the European countries and the 

wossible. The conversion into dollars has been made on the basis of official foreign 

exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in most European countries 

than in the United States. Intra-European comparisons of the converted dollar figures are subject to 
I r limitations Adjustments to make the figures truly comparable cannot now be made, 





United States are ne 





i 


— 
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TABLI C-2. Pe) cap ta defense expenditure 


In United Sta lars, United States fiscal year 
( ntr 1949-50 ) 1 ) 
European Defense Community 
Belgium-Luxembourg 12 0 39 52 
France $ $ ' 92 
Germany (Federal Republic 2 2 $1 40 
Italy 20 
Netherland ; 6 
Total, EDC 22 7 4 49 


United Kingdom and northern European countrie 


Denmark 12 13 30 

Iceland 

Norway 0 29 43 

United Kingdom 18 t 81 100 
Southern European countric 

Greece . l l 

Portugal _. ¢ t ¢ % 


Turkey | 1 13 





Yugosla i Ss 6 

Total, 15 countrie 14 51 
Canada f 138 
United States 8 143 279 313 


Occupation costs 








2 Occupation costs and security police 

3 Not available 

NOTE Precise cor ur t { the level { defense expenditu betwer th European countries and 
the United States are not possible Che con i nto dol as | 1ade on the basis of official foreig. 
exchange rates, and the purchasing power of lollar high nost European count 
than in the United States. Intra-European comparisons nverted dollar figures are subject to 
similar limitatiors Adjustments to make the figures truly comparable cannot now be made, 
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Ger! 
| ' 
We t 
Greece 
Hu 
Ir 
Indochi 
Cambodia 
Lao 
x 
vit im 
Indo . 
Ira 
Israe] 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
K ore 
Nortt 
South 


Lebanon 
Luxembourg 


Mexico 
The Netherlands 


New Zealand 
Norway 


Pakistan 
Peru 


Philippine Republic 


Poland 
Portugal 


Rumania 


\ 1 

( t 

\ 

( t 

r 

{ 

Volunteer 

Co ript 

\ inter 

Co t 

Voluntec 
1 

N 


do 

do 
Conscript 
Volunteer 

do 
Co cript 
*? 

Do 


Conscript 
do 
Volunteer 
do 
Volunteer 


Conscript 
do 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
Volunteer 
do 
Conscript 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
| Volunteer 
|} Conscript 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
do 
Volunteer 
Conscript 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 59. 


SECURITY 


PROGRAM 


; 


ems 


f 
0 


FOR FISCAL YEAR 


military service } 


19 
16 
19 
18 
»( 


18 
19 


20 
18 
20 
18 
19 
20 
18 
19 


ervice pe 
241 t 
12 months 
lofinit 
Inde ‘ 
ls tT S 
x t ‘ 
+} 
t} 
\ 
t} 
g 
18 montl 
36, 48, 6 ymnth 
36 montl 
24 montl 
36 month 
4 mont} 
84 mont} 


Unknown 
io 
Indefinite 








$6 months 


27 months 
24 months 
do 
16 months 7 
24 months 
i 


12 months 


Indefinite 
do 
36 months 
12 months 
36 months (? 
24 or 36 months 
20 mont! 
72 months 
3 months 
60 months 
2 months 
84 months 
24 months 
do 
10 months 
36 months 
do 
4 or 22 months ® 
12 or 24 months 
24 or 36 months 


1954 


te ent 
period 
1 ir 

r 
1 to 5 years 
2 years 
5 ir 
Unknown 

Do 
4 

Do 

to 6 years 
1 

know? 
Var 
Var 

lL) 

Do 
Unknow! 
1 to 5 years 

D 
> Ve 

; Do 
4 year 
Varie 


2 years 


Do 
nknown 
3 year, 

year 
2 years, 


3 years 


Unknown 


3 years 
2 years. 


Do 


3 years. 
Unknown 


Do 
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TABLE C-3 Systen of military service ! Continued 














Mir u > ’ 
’ Reenlistment 
Country iL ype of service t { e pe Pay . 
ana period 
Spain Conscript 20 | 15 to 18 mont! l iTS 
Volunteer 18 36 months 2) 
Sweden Conscript 20 | 18 month 
Switzerland do 19 4 mont! 
Syria do 19 | 18 mo S Unknown 
Volunteer 18 | 60 months Do 
Thailand Conscript 20 | 24 mont! } year 
| Volunteer 18 th Do. 
Turkey Conscript 20 th 
Union of South Africa V iteer 17 hs 7 years 
United Kingdon Conscript 18 ths 46 to 3 years 
Volunteer 17 | 36 to 144 months $ years or more 
Uruguay do 18 Unknown 
Yugoslavia Conscript 19 nths 





1 Data refer to ordinary army personne]; individuals 





and serve longer. 
? In many countries the usual age of induction is a year, or ever ears, older than the n 
3 The law provides for 2 years of service, but conscripts are currently placed on unlimit 
21 months. 
# Only 45 percent now serve the legally prescribed 18 months, the rest 12 months. 
§ Alternative enlistment for 7 or 21 years. 
6 Unknown. 
7 The law provides for 18 months of service, but conscripts are currently released after 16 months 
§ The law authorizes service up to 2 years, but conscripts are currently released after 20 months 
* About 44 of the conscripts are released after 4 months; the rest serve 22 months 
10 The law provides for 2 years of service, but conscripts are placed on unlimited furlough (subject to 
immediate recall in emergency) after 15 to 18 months, 
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. . hy ‘ 
| BLE D-1. Gross national prod ict at marke t prices Total and per capita 
tals in milhons of United States dollars; per capita in United States dollar 
Potal Per capita 
1950-51 In 1951-52 price 1950-51 In 1951-52 prices 
rrent current - 
price 1950 ) 2 952-53 | Price 1950-51 | 1951 1952-53 
I I ‘ Cx 
} ‘ bo 6, 820 7.4 64 420) 762 ss 849 821 
I r 29, 037 5 1776 64 674 7R¢ SO 818 
I Re 
t 4, 369 t ® 671 ), 676 509 59 594 630 
It este 14, 480 l ( s0 16, 500 10 29 $40 48 
Vetne 17 j x4 6, 005 x ( ( 75 
otal. ED¢ ” R 18] 89 l 2 893 ae 06 246 i- 11 ye ) 5XS 605 
1 t | Nor 
I ( . 
I 374 617 65K 3, 740 787 843 846 864 
I O5 l 110 LOS 660 S] 748 725 
N 2, 444 > 2, B2( 2, 857 745 842 8 862 
l k ~ 7 40, O5t 4 ) 42, 500 rh SO] ROS R35 
Sou Et I coul 
( 2 149 9.9 2 34 9 434 #7 979 0) 
I l »g l ) 1, 410 1, 428 166 
I AGE 4, 106 4, 493 191 
NATO 107, 219 116, 934 20, 578 123, 130 23 v1 Ds 
I NATO plus | 
Ger 131, 588 143, 667 149, 249 153, 806 521 569 586 
Austria | 2, 217 2, 917 3, O99 3, 161 521] 422 448 
Yu 730 3, 305 ( 22 
I I I 
6. O7S ( 562 
), 833 22, 216 1, 448 1, 57¢ 
I ‘ 00 600 > 033 2,164 
ible 2 Preliminary 
Nott er I the levels of gr national product between the European countries and 
tl ‘ t possit rhe conver nto dollars has been made on the ba of official for- 
é e purchasing powe dollar i iably higher in most European coun 
tric ted Intra-E uropear ympa 1 mvert figures are subject to 
Adjustments to make the ires truly comparable cannot now be made 
raBLE D 2 Indexes of gross nat onal product at market prices converted to 1941-52 
prices 
Base 1951-52=100] 
Calendar years { ed States fiscal year 
( : 
1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 1950-51 | 1951-52 1952-53 1 
European Defense ¢ nity 
Belg i-Luxem rg 77 85 87 93 99 98 100 97 
France 83 S33 90 03 99 7 100 102 
German Federal Republic 84 65 75 87 97 93 100 107 
Ital including Trieste 92 SI 83 95 YS 06 100 103 
Netherlands 77 88 v4 99 19 yy 100 103 
Potal, EDC 84 78 S4 98 96 100 104 
United K jom and northern 
European countric 
Denmark 76 BH v1 99 99 99 100 102 
Iceland ( 113 108 114 104 106 100 98 
Norway 69 85 90 96 99 OR 100 101 
United Kir 79 8Y 91 95 98 97 100 101 
Southern European countries 
Greece 101 73 89 91 gS 95 100 104 
Portugal 81 90 92 94 98 96 100 101 
Turkey 70 S4 70 89 96 92 100 109 
otal, NATO 82 85 89 94 98 97 100 102 
otal, NATO plus Germany 82 82 87 93 YS 96 100 103 
Austria 85 70 82 91 97 96 100 102 
rotal, 14 countries (excluding 
Yugoslavia sie 83 82 87 93 98 96 100 103 
Yugoslavia (? 2 (2 (2) (2) Q@ 100 89 
United States 49 84 84 91 99 95 100 105 


MSA/Washington projections. ? Not available. 
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TABI EK D 3 Consumption pe l 1 











T } 
I ¢ ) 
Country 
1 te 3 es f 
( 
ea 
1938 1948 1949 1Y 51 yi l 1951-52 19 9 
I ean Defense Commu 
R2 9 18 & 
1 RS #2 4 4 ) ) 
Germany (Federal Reput 
l 09 { 8 { 9 rT 8 
iding Triest 47 82 SS s 9 9 8 
Total FE D¢ OR RS 2 ) 19 s 0 | x1 
United Kingdom and north 
ern European countrie 
Denmark 96 100 { u 2 10¢ 6l 
Iceland 1 2 l | x g 
Norway 81 90 ) 2 9 10K 1 ) 
United Kingdom 94 LOK 1 9 104 10. 8 
Southern European countri 
Greece 99 86 ) x ) OF 9 
Portugal 79 re 3 2 ) 4 
Turkey 62 s4 t 8 " } 
lotal 5 ’7 8 1 ‘ 10 g 
rotal Ger- 
man 9 } , 1M g 
Austria 91 79 S v2 8 ’ 10 : 


otal 14 countries (ex- 
cluding Yugoslavia 97 93 ) ”) 0 100 LO S4 
Yugoslavia @ 2 On t 





United States 70 98 99 102 10 101 10K ] ) 
! Preliminary. 
2 Not available 
Note.—Precise comparisons of the levels of consumption per capita between the European count 1 
the United States are not possible. The conversion into dollars has | 1 made on the bas licia r- 
eign exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar appr : igher in most Europea 1 
than in the United States. Intra-European comparisons of the rted dollar figures a sult 
similar limitations Adjustments to make the figures truly comparab!] annot b i 
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TaBLeE F—1.—Estimated balance of payments 


[Millions of United States dollars 





ropean Defense 


Potal, 15 countries Community ? 


1950-51 (exclud 








, YS 2 l 1-5 1 1 ) 
ing Yugoslavia) 10al=52 - ! : 
Iten - . naa 
Total Total Total, tal 
Total sll cur Total all cur Total ill cur- rotal all cu 
gold rencies gold rencies gold rencies gold rencies 
and excl and 1 l and cel 
dollars own dollars \ lollars X lolla vn 
DOT DO'l DOT DOT 
Imports (f. 0. b 4,490.8) 21. 163.9) 5,824.2) 24, 510.6) 2, 405 11, 294. 9) 2,897.7) 12, 462 
Exports (f. 0. b 2 612 0} 2, 848 24.9) 1,326. 2) 10, 252.0! 1, 406.7] 12, 084. ¢ 
Military expenditure 121.9 ) 530. 2 ». 2 1.9 54.9 91.8 1.8 
Net balance for service 4. 10). 8 28 8.7 0.6) +147. 4 ¢ 
Net balance of associated 
monetary areas +880. 6 +-51. 5 176.8 +73. € 2.9 13. 4) 141.5 8. ¢ 
Net settlements 12.9 102. 5 } +700. 5)... 
Net capital operation 293. 1 105. 0 18 +146. 7 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 
(a) OSP payments ( 8.4 8.3 
(6) Defense support 1, 959. 0 1, 484. 4 227.1 648. 9 
(c) Use of pipeline (+ is use, 
is accumulation +-452. 5 +379 25. 2 +314. 2 
Total MSP ex 
penditures 2,411.5 1,871.8 1. 552 971.4 
Net balance of payments 
(reserve increase +, re- 
serve decrease +1,834.4 1,729.4 317.1 +333. 5 
Austr Belgium-Luxembourg 
1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 
Imports (f. 0. b 115.8 485. 7 131.2 615. f 495.0 2,004.0 543.0 3.0 
Exports (f. 0. b. 32.8 387.7 5. 6 190. 9 28.0 2,231.0, 324.0 0 
United States military ex- 
penditures 12.8 12.8 34.9 1.9 ; 39. 1 1 
Net balance for services +4.5 —4.0 2.2 10. ¢ 69.7 211.6, —37.7 -187.2 
Net balance of associated 
monetary areas. . +38. 0 +86.6 +23.0 +118.8 
Net settlements —24. 1 38. 4 +75. 4 ; +369. 4 
Net capital operations 3. | 4.8 27.2 —37.9 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 
(a) OSP payments 0 0 0 o | 
(b) Defense support $110.3 3120.0 74.3 8.9 
(c) Use of pipeline (+ is use, 


is accumulation +4. 4 +29. 0 +50. 2 +15. 3 


Total MSP ex- 





penditures 114.7 149. 0 124. 5 24. 2 
Net balance of payments 
(reserve increase +, re- 
serve decrease 4.9.0 L8 0 - 26.0 +-122. 0 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 70. 
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PaBLE F-] Estimated balance of payments Continued 
Millior fy ted States dollars] 
| 
1950-51 | 1951-52 1950-51 19 2 
I | lot Total Total 
: otal | all cu lotal ll cur Potal ul tal | all cur 
¢ ld rencie ‘ { re es 
and excl and (excel i eX and xcl 
oll Ww lollars W lolla ow lollar ow 
DO! DO'l MOT DOT 
Denmark Franee 
Imports (f. 0. 86. 8 864. 1 100. 2 869. 6 05.9) 2,474.6 66 3, 248.9 
I 23.4 iol. 2 48.3 S20. 58 , 2,370.4 326. 4 2, 220. 2 
I 1 ex 
A1bure 1.2 4.2 5.6 5.6 0 0 118.1 118 
Net balance for 7.2 19.4 4.2 47. ¢ 6. 2 119.0 12.8 151.4 
N hal ( fa ted 
‘ \ . 9) 4 —100.0.4—164.5 4 —127.4 
\ ‘ 10 45. ¢ 170.7 
Net capital operat 12.1 7 +38. 3 101 
M AL SEC an M 
EXPT RES 
OSP payment 0 0 0 s . 
( 1) ‘ Ip] | 34 1 14.0 3 423.1 271 
( { f pipe ( s | 
5 i mula 
2 14.0 18 {8.1 108, 
I il MSP expendi- 
ture | 9.1 32 461.2 475. 
Net | nce pay me 
re t t re st re 
t e decrease l 0 \ 1.0 HOO 107 
Germany (Fed. Rep Greece 
Imports (f. 0. b 486, 4 2, 985. 3 676.2) 3,5 131 85. 8 93.8 319.6 
Exports (f. 0. b 332. 3 2, 755. 6 350. 3 3, S56. 4 hat 94.9 ayo 110.3 
I ed States military ex 
penditure 45.1 45.1 190. 0 190. 0 
Net balance for services + 20. 4 148. 0 +-83. 5 +7.3 10.7 15.9 0.5 +-17.6 
Net | ince of associated 
I etary irea. o 
Net settlements 90. 2 +-181.5 24.3 83. 2 
Net capital operatior 4-50), 1 8.9 0) 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 
OSP payment 0 0 0 0 
Defense support 3384.8 106.0 $166.9 179. 0 
Use o pipe t 
¢ s accumula 
t +-88. 2 +41.3 9.0 18. 1 
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TABI EB F l. Estimated balance of payments Continued 


Millions of United States dolla 














1950-51 51-52 50-51 1951-52 
It Total ‘ Total , 
¢ 
Total all cur Total all cur l t 
rid rencies id rencies ld I 3 
snd excl and xcl \ x \ 
dollars OW! doulars wn 1ollars »W Lola 
DOT DOT DOT DO 
Icela I 
Imports (f. 0. b 10. 6 43.8 12.4 2 ( 805. 0 665. 0 WO. ( 
Exports (f. 0. b 3 2.4 9.7 42 2 ) 1, 440.0 270. ( ) 
United States military ex 
penditures | 8 } a 29. 1 29. 1 
Net balance for services +1.5 EJ +2 1.Y +50. 2 +105. 0 +-46.4 f ) 
Net balane f y ted 
S , ~3.0 1.0 i s 
t 1 8 t 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 
1) OSP payments ( 0 0 0 
f Defense t 8.4 24 ) 162 
Use { 1 r is 
use s accumula 
tior ] 2 » Sf 
Total MSP ex 
venditures 7.1 s Ol. ¢ 216. 2 
Net of payments 
(reserve increase +, reserve 
decrease i 3 4 ( 0 1.23 09 
Net! lands Norwa 
Imports (f. 0. b 268. 0 2 026.0 is. 0 1, 924.0 129.0 662 15 4 RO) 
Exports (f. 0. t L118. 0 1, 455. 0 136. 0 1, 848.0 6 47 SY 64 
United States military ex- 
penditures 15.5 l 
Net balance for services +-54.0 +263. 0 +68. 0 +. 489. 0 4-45. 5 4-133. 0 +-71.0 +246 
Net balance of associated 
monetary areas 
Net settlements 64.7 + 157.5 ». € 0 
Net capital operations 42.3 19. ¢ 44.4 2 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 
(a) OSP payments 0 0 ) 0 
h) Defense support 101. 9 100. 0 16. 1 16.8 
(c) Use of pipeline (+ is 
use, is accumula 
1 13.9 $15.2 


tion +90. 1 +5 +13. § 15. 2 


Total MSP ex- 
penditures 192.0 105. 1 60.0 32.0 
Net balance of payments 
(reserve increase +, Tre- c 
serve decrease —11.0 Sn ain +99. O _— = 4. Ol ccuanwace © FO UG ccocncsce 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 70. 
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TABLE F-] Estimated balance of payments 











AL YEAR 1954 


Continued 





Millions of United States dollars] 
1950-1951 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 
1? Tota Total | Total Total, 
” Total all cur otal all eur Total | all cur Total | all cur- 
gold rencic gold rencies gold | rencies gold rencies 
ind xcl and (excl ind (excl and (excl. 
dollars ow! dollars ow! dollars own dollars own 
DOT DOT DOT DOT) 
Portugal Turkey 
Imports (f. 0. b.) 57.0 218. 4 7.7 271.6 303. 7 59. 4 434. 4 
Exports (f. 0. b.) 15.8 177.9 7. 195. 6 313.4 55. 5 428. 4 
United States military ex 
penditures : A 3. 6 iin maha 42 4.2 
Net balance for services +6. 8 +-32.7 +5. 3 +-32.7 13.9 49.0 —6.9 —82.3 
Net balance of associated 
monetary areas +5 +-64.9 +8. 7 +-82. 2 ‘te . il I a 
Net settlements +-24. 2 +34 12.9 95. 2)... 
Net capital operations 3.0 +19 11.6 ; +29. 6)... 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 
OSP pavments 0 0 0 is 0 — ‘ 
h) Defense support $11.7 0 15.0 70. 0). _ 
Use of pipeline s ust 
accumulation +15. 0 +9. ¢ 11.3 +15. 4 
lotal MSP expend 
ture 26. 7 9.6 3.7 . 85.4 
Net t e of payments 
! erve Increase + re 
Ser decrease 0 +57.0 . 0 a ke +9.0).._. 
United Kingdom Yugoslavia 
Yo] dar 
1950-51 1951-52 ' ves “a 1951-52 
) 
Imports (f. 0. b 1,485.0 6,905.0 2,187.0) 8,361.0 155.3 349. 4 109. 4 324.1 
Export f.o.b 1, 020. 0 6,140.0 1,095.0 7, 132.0 25.6 183. 6 32.8 263. 7 
Unit States military ex 
penditures 50.0 50.0 R80 R&. 0 3 3 
Net balance for services 15.0 +1, 070.0 455. 0 +-283. 0 18. 5 32.1 6.6 —27.5 
Net balance of ociated 
monetary areas +968. 0 14.0 = . 
Net ttl ents 4-133.0 619.0 9.7 3. 2). . 
Net capital operations +394. 0 274.0 112.1 +6. 0 
MI AL SECURITY PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES 
OSP payments 0 l 0 0 7 
Defense support 208. 4 6 350. 0 i " 80. 25 
( ( of pipelir 4 is 
use i cumula 
tior ‘ +101. 6 48. 0 21.7 1-4, 25 
rotal MSP ex- 
penditures 400. 0 302.0 io. 8 84. 50 a 
Net balance of payments 
¢ e increase . we 
serve decrease +-1,445.0 —2,182.0 6.0 . +4 10 
Au a, Be Li Denmark, Franc Germany Federal Republic Greece, Iceland, 
Ital eludir lriests \ Norway, Portuga Turkey, United Kingdon ind Yugoslavia 
Belgium! bourg, France, Ger n Federal Republic), Italy neluding Trieste ind Nether 
lar 
F« 
4 For tl St par DOT ces are included with metropolitan Fra 
5] r sent true increase of only $6 million rhe ilance is a conve »f $29 million of mediun 
term s uurchased 1950 for short-ter securities his transaction is reflected in capital 
oper 
6 Includes $50 million pursuant to the Katz-Gaithskill agreement of July 7, 1950 
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TABLE G-1l. Combined foreiqn trade of OEEC countries 








Monthly average s of | ed States dollar equivalent 
é h re Volume of tr 
vorld ndex: 1948=100 
Intra 
: Tot Total OEEC 
Period : 
ports export Metro xports 
nly . le Intra 
Imports E ' e OEE( 
1938 1, 061 7TR4 39 64 389 6 136 16 
1947 1, 784 1, 069 190) 1, 26 9 684 Sl 10 wi 
1948 073 1,410 636 1, 41¢ 774 4 100 | M) 
1440 2 O78 l 1 44 144 124 104 Is 
950 OLS 1, 648 812 1, 20 17 1M 14 
1951 R08 2, 266 1, O87 1, 722 l } R9 11 l 
1952 2 692 2, 262 1, 092 1, 590 l 4.0 | 106 159 
1950—I1st quarter 1, 89 1, 457 i2 1, 14¢ 4 1] 4 101 l 
2d quarter 1, 968 1, 494 738 1, 207 t 451 & 104 
3d quartet y28 1, 598 xo 1. 136 09 27 71 O4 ) 
4th quarter 2, 294 2. 038 gO 1, 32¢ 1.04 se 100 17 
1951—Ist quarter 2, 577 2, 022 1,012 1 4 1, O1¢ 14 190 1¢ 15€ 
2d quarter 2,917 2, 267 1, O84 1, 839 1,18 ta) 191 112 72 
3d quarter 2 864 2 28. 1, 06 1, 7Ré ( fit 180 11 169 
4th quarter 2, 87 2, 488 1, 187 1,711 1, 30 $1 193 114 
952—lst quarter 2, 964 2, 416 1, 120 1, 827 1, 206 l 18 11 
2d quarter 2 720 2 207 1.041 1. 659 1. 16 192 174 199 
x Quarter 2, 448 2, OS6 1, 034 1,313 1, ( 61 SO 
4th quarter --- 2, 63. 2, 340 1, 170 1, 460 1 0 0 102 
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rante G-2.—Combined foreign trade of OEEC countries (metropolitan areas 
trade by major areas 


Monthly average; million of United States dollar equivalents] 
With member countries With nonmember countries 


Ot 
nor 
Eastern! mem- 
Non- | Europe ber 


Period Metr Over mem exclud-| coun- 
polita sea rotal United ( in Latin ber ing tries 
ce t States ~~~"! America|} Sterl includ- 
tr tor ing in 

irea 


Finland and 
| Yugoslavia 





38 44 9 2 325 40) l 54 78 St) SI 
4 628 490 138 440 61 2% 75 145 46 93 
MIS RD Hae 18 ARO 78 0 104 205 52 120 
19 39 72 21¢ 634 66 ; 108 224 | 65 140 
) ] Sl x 101 ll 108 52 132 
| 1,38 1,08 204 SS. 151 4 1b, 279 60 IkF 
2 1, 41f 1, O91 32 M6 15k 11 143 239 58 219 
254 1,012 242 768 152 it 134 232 52 162 
I | 
1,375 1. O84 201 892 160 2 168 260 | 56 | 196 
68 1, 065 0 918 144 50 174 300 64 | 186 
; | } 
524 1, 1S¢ IS 96 148 10 183 325 69 199 
19 ; 2 D l 27 9 21 
: 1, 04 “4 14 ) 228 7 918 
4 ) 14 i 12 1y ] 1y’ 
i is l 204 7 Bt 
IM 
KS 07 417 90 534 113 43 87 122 77 4 
521 186 1,074 463 105 178 161 52 115 
Ms 11 ( 254 1, 147 S74 YS 19 230 8] 165 
vu 0 1 l 373 89 145 243 79 174 
l SIf 257 Y47 261 s 160 229 62 177 
1, 4 1, ONE 7Y 1, 343 S68 2 209 318 75 281 
1, 404 1, 102 Suz 1, 198 331 119 158 295 70 225 
1, 024 847 1, 20¢ 297 56 157 351 77 268 
& 1,079 4106 1, 432 386 7 244 361 70 294 
} 449 1, 078 71 1, 41 83 116 254 305 72 285 
{ ir l } 163 3H 1, 320 408 121 182 257 81 27 
l rts nD 1, 137 413 1,415 440 103 190 316 81 276 
1, 46¢ 1, 061 4 1, 253 OS 129 164 2y1 6S 243 
| 1, 394 1,03 359 1, 054 254 136 134 274 62 194 
i art 1, 56 1,174 3¥1 1,070 262 109 145 297 63 189 
I t wing data not available by area: 1938, Austria, $12 million exports and $20 million 
4 $1 millio xports and $3 llion import 





$14 million of ERP and special aid deliveries to Austria not available by area 
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TABLE G—3.—Value of foreign trade of ind lnal count 
{Monthly average; millions of United States dollar equ 
Exports Ir rte 


Country 


1938 194s 1949 1950 1951 1Y52 l ‘ 1048 49 1950 1951 2 
European Defense Com 
munity 
Belgium-Luxembourg 61 141 148 137 220 203 f Lit l 162 211 ‘ 
France 73 167 227 257 $52 $3 l Ss 2 25 $8 , 
Germany (Federal 
Republic) } 188 8 94 16 200 $36 203 l LS6 22 292 
Italy includir 
lrieste { | 4 1 137 15 14 132 24 18 
Netherlands 48 x4 108 1i¢ lf 74 : ¥, 


Total EDC 41¢ { 671 1, 160 16 i 870 SOF i 1, 277/1, 28 
United Kingdom and 
northern European 
countries 


Denn irk 28 7) 55 oY o~ y 67 i ot | 
Iceland | 1 ) 3 2 { ; 6 
Norway 16 34 33 3 4 24 62 64 ‘ 
United Kingdon } 21 3 70 632 18 1 9 ) 812 
Southern European coun 
tries 
Greece 8 g 10 g ) 3 4 29 
Portugal 4 14 13 l¢ 22 2 ’ 2 23 2 29 
Turkey 1( le 21 22 26 23 24 24 { 4 
otal NATO, plus 
Germany 700} 1, 218) 1,376) 1,438) 1,974) 1,974 ) 1, 783} 1,823 758} 2, 446 2, 354 
Austria 12 17 24 27 3S 12 2 3 ) 1 54 1 
Ireland 10 17 18 17 19 24 1 4) 3 4s 4 
Sweden | 39 '2 90 2 148 130 14 l v2 9S 148; 144 
Switzerland 25 67 67 0) 12 1 7 3 87 13! 100 
Total OEEC coun 
tries 7 786| 1,411) 1,575) 1,649) 2, 269 262 63) 2,074) 2,078) 2, 02 2, 809 2, 692 
Spain 8 il 12 3 if ) 20 23 1s 2 
Yugoslovia 7 8 11 0 l 7 8 ll v l 
Canada 70 256 243 239 314 371 y 220 225 244 323, 343 
United States ! 258) 1,054) 1,004 856, 1, 253 263 3 504 552 38 914) 893 


Imports, f. 0. b. 
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TABLE H—-1.—Agricultural production: indexes of gross output 
[Prewar average = 100] 
Country Prewar 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 | 1952-5 
European Defense Community 
Belgium 100 &3 92 03 108 10 109 
France 100 84 100 102 108 ) ’ 
Germany (Federal Republic 100 73 84 7 108 11 
Italy 100 92 OR | 10¢ 109 l 11 
Netherlands 100 73 91 108 113 112 > 
United Kingdom and northern Euro- 
pean countries 
Denmark ‘ 100 84 94 108 116 112 4 
Norway x 100 93 102 ill 116 115 114 
United Kingdom 100 94 108 lll 119 120 2 
Southern European countries | 
Greece 100 85 82 | 106 92 | 107 2 
Portugal 100 111 103 0 114 12 9 
Turkey 100 100 | 121 109 122 148 150 
Austria 100 66 72 80 91 Q7 ”) 
Ireland_. 100 84 ” QR OR 100 2 
Sweden 100 104 | 114 120 121 1lt 1S 
Switzerland 100 90 99 100 110 105 
Total OEEC countries '. a 100 86 I7 104 110 | 113 115 
ee - 100 97 | SE x”) 92 | 117 107 


1 Excluding Luxembourg and Iceland. 
Feb. 24, 1953 
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TABLE H-3 Indexes of industrial productior 





Total 1 r 
Country Index, 1948=10¢ hifted to 1938 base 
1938 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1938 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
European Defense Com- 
munity 
Belgium-Luxembourg 2 100 1M 102 117 114 1 126 199 124 143 139 
France 90 100 110 lll 125 131 LOK 111 122 2 139 146 
Germany (Federal 
Republic 193 10 144 182 218 23 10) 4 I 121 
Italy 10 100 110 127 144 14¢ M LO l 127 +4 14 
Netherlands 88 100 112 2 129 13¢ LO 114 27 140 147 148 
United Kingdom and 
Northern European 
Countries 
Denmark 77 100 107 118 121 115 1K 13¢ 139 153 157 149 
Iceland 
Norway ‘ 80 100 108 117 123 123 1K 12 55 146 154 154 
United Kingdom &3 100 106 115 119 115 Lut 120) 128 139 143 139 
Southern European 
countries’ 
Greece - 132 100 119 150 172 171 10 76 x) 114 130 130 
Portugal 
Turkey 63 100 105 108 113 100 159 167 71 179 
Total NATO . 86 100 107 115 124 123 100 1l¢ 124 134 144 143 
Total NATO plus 
Germany om 102 100 113 12 137 139 LOf 9S lll 123 134 136 
Austria 118 100 133 158 179 181 10K 85 113 134 152 153 
Ireland 75 100 114 128 132 100 133 152 171 176 
Sweden 67 10¢ 105 110 114 113 100 149 157 164 170 169 
Switzerland 
Total OEEC coun- 
tries _ 7 100 100 113 125 137 138 100 100 113 125 137 138 
Canada - 56 100 102 109 117 12¢ 100 179 182 195 209 214 
United States 46 100 92 104 114 114 100 21 200 226 | 248 248 
TaBLeE H—4.—I ndezes of industrial production by major industries 
48 1 
Manufacturing 
Total Mining Food 
, all ind aes ” ” 
Year indus- | quarry- Total be aa x xtil Chemical oe snatiois 
tries ing , manu tobace ancus indus- | indus- 
mcturing | manu trles tries tries 
facturing 
1938 _ 100 119 100 111 101 95 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 113 108 114 112 111 115 115 115 
1950 25 112 12¢ 122 124 1 125 125 
1951 137 120 139 12 129 161 145 | 141 
1952 138 124 139 12 il 155 152 1151 
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TABLE I-3 
dates 











[N utes 
18) Den- | France| | Nether 
Item and quantity na), Sep- he O a Sey 

tem ber 1951 yn) t t be 

1951 19ol 1951 

Flour, wheat pound 19 8 20 5 ] 16 

Bread. do 16 10 9 12 ; 13 

Beef, average do S4 126 128 Lil 

Veal, average do SY 9 120 94 125 

Pork, average. . do 97 44 124 136 
Fish (fresh frozen) do 15 33 31 65 

Butter --- do 156 1 125 115 162 4 

Cheese do 107 32 04 09 RS 

Milk quart 19 ‘ l 0 12 

Eggs dozen -_| 152 2 12 2¢ 13 

Potatoes pound } t 3 t 

Coffee do 266 110 175 585 250 207 

Tea do 31 160 213 

Lard do 71 87 77 77 70 

Oleomargarine._. do 46 31 64 39 58 

Sugar- - do 29 5 21 21 37 26 


TABLE I—4. ] 
of food, prewar and second half of 195 


[Indexes, United States=100 


Country 


United States 

United Kingdom (Great Britain only 
France (Paris) 

Italy... ; 

Germany (bizone) 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Norway 


W orktime ré quired for indu trial orkers to bu j f 


Purchasing power of hourly earnings of industri 


Y EAL 


63 


Prewar 


I 


21954 83 


United 





States, 
Sep- 
tember 
1951 
7 4 
6 | 6 
>t 
2 45 
18 
37 s0 
18 22 
5 s 
66 32 
3 2 
66 | 32 
77 40 
22 ) 
18 13 
9 4 


rkers, in terms 


2d half of 
19451 ! 


OO 10 
16 f 
oS | 1H 
26 | 2t 
| 4 
73 | f 
$5 | 3 
68 | 71 


1 Simple average of workers receiving no family allowance and workers with wife and 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 


1951 and 


2 children. 


June 1952, 
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J. NEAR East AND AFRICA 
GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES 


TABLE J—1.—Egqypt 











1938 1950 19 
General 
Area (1,000 square miles 86 
Population (thousands 16, 008 2%). 729 
Percent literate (male, 10 years ver 2 ‘ 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births 1 
Daily per capita food ec ly 1 (calorie 2, 450 2, 300 100 
Consumption of nonht in energ per cay 1 (metr ton 
coal equivalent 13 0 
Income and production 
Per capita income (dollars * 60 121 
Agricultural production index (1935-39 = 10 6g 2 
International trade and payments 
lotal exports (millions of dollars 51.1 03. 7 AR. 
Total imports (millions of dollars 185. 2 610.9 82.9 
Commodity exports 
Cotton (1,000 metric tons 409 300) ON) 
Rice (1,000 metric tons 8117 174 506 
United States trade 
Exports to [ nited States (millions of dollars 3. f 6.3 ) 
Imports from United States (millions of dollars 12 44.3 87 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equ 
ilents, end of year 734 0) 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per pound (official ° 413 287 28 
Prices 
W holesale-price index (1948 .= 100 14 
Cost-cof-living index, Cairo (1948=10) sf 104 } 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars § 381 
Money supply: Currency and deposit money (millions of pound 
end of year ‘ 359. 0 70.0 
1 Unless otherwise indicated 1950-51. 
2 Not applicable § 1939 
3 1937 » 1949 
4 Not available. June-August 1939 
5 1949 Negligible or insignificant. 
6 1949-50. 
TABLE J-2 Ethiopia 
1938 1950 1 
General 
Area (1,000 square miles 3 2 2 350 
Population (thousands) -_. 12, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
Percent literate (school-age children actually in schoo! ( 1 1 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births) 275 275 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories 1,770 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars ( 440 
International trade and payments 
Total exports (millions of dollars 28. 0 46. 2 
Total imports (millions of dollars @ 29. 0 1.3 
Commodity exports 
Coffee (1,000 metric tons @G 18.7 30.3 
Vegetable oils (metric tons ( 221.6 310. 4 
Cereals, flour, pulses (1,000 metric tons ( 52.5 43.9 
Cattle hides (1,000 metric tons (3) 8.1 10.3 
United States trade: 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars $3.5 63.3 


Imports from United States (millions of dollars § 3.5 63.1 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv 


alents end of year) 3 11.9 14.0 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per Ethiopian dollar 
(official 75 40 40 
Prices: Wholesale-price index (1947 = 100 : $178 § 204 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) ( 15 3 
Money supply: Currency and deposit money (millions of Ethiopian 
dollars, end of year (3 116.1 132.0 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 5 1949-50 
2 Not applicable. 6 1950-51. 
3 Not available. 7 Prewar unit of currency was Italian lire. 
#1949, § Coffee and cattle hides 
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1938 1950 ! 1952 
4 000 square le 628 
Population (thousar 16, 200 19, 140 
Per t erate t popula 0 
DD ver cap f 1 « imi ‘ 1, Of 1, ORS 
Income i production: Pe ipita in é ul bf 5 
trace | I 
exp n j 29 Lod 
por is of doll s. 87 Zit 
( { xp 
Oo llior I 114.4 4 ) ) 
Carpet I 6.4 S 0.2 
ried fruit ) ur 4 8. 2 2 
I r ( 3 14. ¢ 
Uy l 0 2 
‘ State f 
| ed ( { 6.3 10.4 
I I United State f i 89. 2 1 
i and ‘ é eser ve lar equ 
i 239 9 
| ‘ é hange United State ents pert } ye , O§8 O§ 
Pr 
W esale-price ¢ lel n 4S 79 3 
( ex )48 ( ; RO " 
i ‘ I el of ‘ 23 1 
M é ply: Currer ind ce t1 é ns ol rials, ¢ 
vea}r 830 7, 800 10 7, SOO 
i] ¢ he ited I ve ine 1948 
) ne 38; Mar. 21 49 to M *) 1949 
re ! 21,19 M ’ 7 Marcel OY 
I able § March 1989, currency in circulation 
19 1951 
\ tilable February 1952 
TABLE J-4 Iraq 
s 150 1951! 
CGiene 
Area (1,000 square le 168 
I t 4 100 
Dally per capital 11 consumption rie 15 1, 83Y 
( impt [ I 1 ener pe i} ‘ et 
il equivalent $ 19 
neome and produc n: Per capita income lla s 
Inter ial trade payment 
otal exports (n ns of d irs 65.0 4 140. ¢ 185. 6 
I il import 1 f dollars 15.8 4163.2 142 
( lity exports 
Barley (1,006 et tor 208 4326 . 
Oats (1,000 m 148 141 = 
Dates (1,000 metric tons 212 340 
United States t 
Exports to United States (millions of dollar 2.7 12.0 2 
Imports from United States (millior 4.2 418.6 19.8 j 
(a 1 and foreign ex¢ inge reserves nil equiva | 
lente. and of weal 25 22 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per dinar (official * 403 280 280 i 
Prices | 
W holesale-price index (1948= 100 1 29 103 112 
Cost-of-living index— Baghdad (1949= 100 *19 91 YS 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars 8 (3) 17 / 
Money supply: Currency and deposit money (millions of dinars, i 
end of year (3) 19.3 47.0 | 
' Unless otherwise indicated. 7 1937. | 
Not applicable 8 1939. } 
Not available * Including exports by foreign oil companies. | 
an 


19 10 All grains, pulses, and flour. 
35-38 it December 1938 to August 1939. 
4 
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TABLE J-5 Israel 


19388 ! 
General 
Area (1,000 square miles 
Population (thousands 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
births ne 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal 
equivalents 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars 
| International trade and payments 
| Total exports (millions of dollars 
Total imports (millions of dollars 
Commodity exports 
Citrus fruits (1,000 metric tons 
Diamonds (1,000 carats 
United States trade 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars 
‘ Imports from United States (millions of dollars 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiva 
lents, end of year 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per pound (official 
Prices 
W holesale-price index (1948= 100 
e Cost-of-living index (1948= 100 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars 2 


Money supply: Currency and deposit money (millions of pound 
end of year 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. No comparable data available prior to 1948 
2 Not applicable 

8 Jewish population only 

4 1949-50 

5 1950-51 

6 Not available. Neglible or insignificant 

’ Estimated 

§ 1949 

® Includes some 





foreign investme 


TABLE J-6. Jordan 


1938 1 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles 2 
Population (thousands 300 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories 1, 909 
Income and production: Per capita income (doilars (8) 
International trade and payments 
Total exports (millions of dollars 2.8 
Total imports (millions of dollars 6. 4 
Commodity exports 
Cereals (thousands of dollars 
Raw wool (thousands of dollars) .- os (6 
United States trade 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars 8 
' Imports from United States (millions of dollars é 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollars equiva 
lents, end of year ‘ 6 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per dinar (official 403 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars é 
| Fd 


! Unless otherwise indicated. 

2 Not applicable 

31937 

* Not including refugees. 

5 Includes West Jordan 

6 Not available. 

’ Neglible or insignificant. 

§ Dollars in United States banks 


6 o._Ke e 
32862—53———-7 


YEAR 


1950 ! 


42 ¢€ 


‘ 


1 


3 


1954 


46 
580 


619 


98 


2. 6 


6.4 


1, 095 


619 


2380 


S7 


1951 


91 
104 


T 9% 
20 


20) 


1951 


§ 1,320 


4.6 
43.9 


0 


1, 363. 6 


$0.5 
280 


4.U 
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TABLE J-7. 








PROGRAM 


FOR 


Lebanor 


Gene 
Area (1,000 square mile 
Population (thousar 
) per capita food consumption (calorie 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of 
oal equivalents 
0 ind production: Per capita income (dollar 
International trade and payment 
l exports (millions of dolla 
ports (millions of dollar 
( xdity export 
Raw wool (1,000 metric tons) 
Citrus fruits (1,006 etric tons 
Bark 1,000 metric tons 
Vegetabl 1,000 metric tons 
United States trade 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars) 
Imports from United States (millions of dollars) 
( i and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiva- 
lents—end of year 
Rate of exchange— United States cents per pound cial 


W holesale-price ex—Beirut (1948 = 100) 


1 
lex 


Co livin Beirut (1948 == 10 
Gro ternal public debt (millions of dollars) 
M ippl Currency and deposit money (millions 
f 1 ol year 
Unk herwise indicated 
t applicabl 
. 1 and Leba 
§ 4 s 
4 
iV laDi¢ 
49 
1950-51 
January—September 1951 (9 months); (£L=$0.285 
Ju August 1939 
TABLE J-8 
General 
Area (1,000 square miles 


of poun is 


Liberia 


Population (thousands 
Percent literate (total population 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year 
Cr imption of energy per capita (metric tons of coal equival 
ant 
Incor ind production: Per capita income (dollars 
Int itional trade and payments 


illions of dollars 
illions of dollars 


orts 


exports (m 
| imports 
modity ex} 
Rubber (1,000 t« 
Palm kernels (1,000 tons 
Piassava (1,000 tons 
Palm oil (1,000 gallons 
Iron ore (1,000 tons 
United States trade 
Exports to United States (millions 
Ir 


mports from United States 





of dollars) 
millions of dollar 
Gold 


ents, end of year 


Rate of exchange, United States 
rency 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars 
Unless otherwise indicated 


Not applicable 


3 19% 7 
4 Not available 
§ 1947 
6 1949 


7 1949-50 
§ 1950-51 

® Includes the Port of Monrovia. 
10 June 30, 1952. 


lollar is official Liberian 


ind foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equival- 


cur 


FISCAL 


1938 
3 925 
452 304 
409 
4870 
4318.3 


4838.0 


4899 
45 Hs 
0) 
1 
1938 ! 
(2 
$1,510 
(4 
‘ 
0 
‘ 
1.9 
oO 


184 
1.0 
0.Y 

8 


YEAR 


1950 1 





1954 


19501 
(2 
1, 648 
5 
(4 
02 





195 


Q 
91 


11 


0 
9 





me) 
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TABLE J-9.—Libya 
1938 ! 1950 1951 


General 
Area (1,000 square mil 
Population (thou 




















Percent literate (total populatior 5-1 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 | 
births : 265 a 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories 1, 500 3 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars 40 @ 
International trade and payment 
Total exports (millions of dollars 5.7 9.6 
Total imports (millions of dollar ‘ 46.4 19.7 
Commodity exports: 4 
1938 
Hides and ski 
W heat 
Fish 
Sponge 
’ 1950 
Livestock 
Sponges 
Scrap metal 
Barley 
Fish 
United States trade 
8 Exports to United States (thousands of dollar 7 
Imports from United States (thousands of dollar 154 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per pound (official 2 280 
Prices: Cost-of-living index (1948= 10 140 158 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) 2 2 
! Unless otherwise indicated 
Not applicable 
Not availablk 
4 No volume figures available 
1951 data not available 
6 Made up by United Kingdom grant 
Taste J-10.—Saudi Arab 
138 1 1950 1 | 19511 
General 
Area (1,000 square miles @ | 3 700 
Population (thou ‘ 6, 000 
Income and productior 1e (dollar ‘ 5 40 ‘ 
International trade and 
Total exports (milli ‘ 4 6 142 
lotal import l ‘ 85 17 
Commodity exports 
Crude petroleum (millions of long tons 0. 54 27.3 36. 4 
Gold (1,000 troy ounces ‘ 73 
Silver (1,000 troy ounces 109 
Copper (1,000 pounds : (4 (4 
United States trade 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars ‘ ‘ *) 
’ Imports from United States (millions of dollars ‘ 335 42 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiva 
lents, end of year ‘ 77.9 2 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per riyal (no official rate ‘) ‘ , 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars (4 ( 30) 


1 Unless otherwise indicate 

2 Not applicable 

3 Estimated 

4 Not available 

51949 

6 Includes 142 million Aramco tax and royalty payments and income from Pacific Western oil and Saudi 
Arabian Mining Syndicate 

? Dollars in United States banks 

§ Jan. 8, 19. 





| 
> 


NotTE.—Few statistics are available for Saudi Arabia 


RR tte oe 
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TABLE J-11. 


Syria 


Genera] 
Are 1,000 square miles 
Population (thousands) 
Percent literate (total population - 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of 
coal equivalents 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars 
International trade and payments 
lotal exports (millions of dollars) 
otal imports (millions of dollars 
Commodity exports 
Wheat (1,000 metric tons) -. 
Barley (1,000 metric tons) 
Raw wool (1,000 metric tons) 
Raw cotton (1,000 metric tons 
United States trade: 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars 
mports from United States (millions of dollars 
Gold and foreign-exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv- 
ilents, end of year) 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per pound (official) . 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars 


8 1947 
9 1937 
1937-38 
! Syria was 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. 
2 Not applicable 
Not available. 
4 Excludes nomads; estimated at 288,000 in 1945 
’ Estimated 
6 Syria and Lebanon. 
7 1935-38 





TABLE J-12 Yemen 


General 
Area (1,000 square miles) 
Population (thousands) 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars 
Sonemnaaional trade and payments 
otal exports (millions of dollars 
Total imports (millions of dollars) ‘ 
Commodity exports: Coffee (1,000 metric tons) j 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv 
ilents, end of year) 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per riyal 


no official rate) 


Unless otherwise indicated. 
2 Not applicable. 

Not available. 
#1949 

Postwar annual estimate 


NOTE 


Few 
none for prewar years. 


FISCAL 


1938 ! 
(2) 


(3) 


610183 
‘ 41.4 





YEAR 
1950 
682, 521 

11 
108 
76.9 
90. 3 
234 
71 
19 
6.3 





1954 


a net importer of wheat in 1951 


April to December 1950 
Gold and dollars in United States banks. 


Qa 
Qa 


Statistics 


1950 ! 
440 
(3 
a3 
a 
(6 
770 


6 Negligible or insignificant. 
’ Oetober 1951. 


ire available 


43, 201 
5 45 
(*) 
(3) 
(3) 
78.4 
86.9 
14.1 
(3) 
22.8 
10.6 
15.8 
7.4 
45. 25 
518 
1951 ! 
75 
4, 500 
Q 
(3) 
(3) 
(5) 
(6 
770 


for Yemen; 
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K. SourH AND SouTHEAST ASIA 
GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES 
TABLE K-1a Afghanistan, 1939 and 1952 


1939 


General 

Area (1,000 square miles) 

Population (thousands 10. 972 
Income (per capita, dollars) 
International trade and payments 


Total exports (millions of dollars) 34.2 

Total imports (millions of dollars) 27.7 
Commodity exports: 5 

Karakul skins (thousands of skins 62 000 

Fruits and nuts (millions of dollars 10.0 

Wool (thousands of tons) 65.0 


United States trade (millions of dollars) 

Exports to the United States 

Imports from the United States 
Foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalent end of period ( 
Current rate of exchange (United States cents per Afghani 

Official 

Market rate 





! Unless otherwise indicated. 5 Estimated 

2 1937. 6 1938-39 

3 Not available. ? February 1953 
41949. § Millions of dollars 





Note.—Few statistics are available for Afghanistan. 


TaBLe K-13B.—Afghanistan, 1939, 1950, and 1951 


139 1 1950 ! 


General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) _._- 2 
Population (thousands) 10, 972 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars (4 50 
International trade and payments 
Total exports (millions of dollars)® 34. 2 37.8 
Total imports (millions of dollars)* 27.7 20. 1 
Commodity exports 
Karakul skins (1,000 skins 2, 000 2, 400 
Fruits and nuts (millions of dollars, quantity not available 10.0 11.0 
Wool (1,000 tons) 5.0 5. 5 
United States trade 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars 88. ¢ 
Imports from United States (millions of dollars 80 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiva- 
lents, end of year 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per afghani (official 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per afghani (market rate 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollars 
Money supply: Currency and deposit money (millions of afghanis, 
end of year)... (¢ (4 


wo 
to 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. 6 Estimated. Fiscal year ending Mar. 21 
? Not applicable. indicated 

3 1937. 7 United States trade data. 

‘ Not available. § 1942 

§ 1949. ® Gold and dollars in United States banks 


f 
) 


91 
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TaBLE K-2? Associated States of Indochina 






































1938 1951 1952 
Crenera 
Area (1,000 square miles oR7 
Vietnar 
La 9” 
Cambodia 70 
Pe tion (millions 23. 5 28 
Production (1,000 metric tons 
Rice (milled 24, 570.0 3, 810. 2 4,000 
Or 1 175.0 3175.0 
Coal 2 624.0 739. 2 
International trade and payments 
lotal exports (millions of dollars 82 135 
ports (millions of dollar 56 305 
Con ) y exports (1,000 metric tor 
I 1, 053.9 36 240.0 
Rubber 58. 0 53.1 61.4 
( 1, 580, 8 203 
{ States trade (millions of dollar 
Ex te t United State 73 14. 5 .o 
Imports from the United States 3.1 t 26. ¢ 37.7 
Japanese trade (millions of dollar 
Exports to Japa 4 2 81.0 
Imports from Ja f 9.6 ®5.3 
Rat xchange, piastr r Unit t lollar (official 20. 5 0. 5 
Pr 
Wt index (1949= 10 “ * 138 
( t ing index (1948=100 
All items 2 2 
} 1‘ 
M red iastres 
Currency in circulatior 174 6, 511 7, 482 
sank deposit 2, 43¢ », 958 
( I 1d¢ eaand | 
\ ial producti ) January—Ju 
( p year ¢ 1 ur ( December e f 
4] 1a N ri 19389 
J ua S tem ID l 
I ISA-f ort X \ 2 
t l 1 2 (mainly militar t 
TABLE K-3 China (Formosa 
1928 1952 
At Q@0 square miles aS 
Population (millior 9. 2 
Pr { 
Rice. milled (1.000 metric tor 1 (0) 33. 241, 57( 
entrifugal (1.000 metrie ton i FAS. 4 47 
Fertilizer (1,000 metric tons 10 154 
( clot million yard ( 6. € 8 
‘ tton varn (1,000 metric tons 4 7 l t 
Iniernational trade and payments 
t ports (millions of U1 i States dollars 129.9 ’ 119 
ports (millions of I ed States dolla 104 &Q4 # 109. 
( lity export 1,000 metric tons 
Rice 49 84.9 10 
iga 106. 4 R 59 
United States trade (millions of United States dollar 
Exports to the United Stat 2 6. 
Imy from the United States 7 41.1 * 59 
ipanese trade (millions of United States dollars 
Exports to Japan 119 S.8 7 64.9 
Imports from Japan } 39.9 7 49.9 
Rate f exchange (Taiwan dollars per United States dollar 
Official id. 30 10. 30 
Cert fic t¢ | er i i GR 
Prices W holesale, general (June 1949=100 + 52 13 54] 
Put finance ional and provincial): Deficit (millions of New 
Taiwan dollar 159 97 
Money and credit (millions of New Taiwan dollars 
Total currency in circulation 12 748.5 





Total deposits... 41, 


2 1,949.0 





{ therwise stated § Excludes MSA-financed imports 
2} ‘ * Includes MSA-financed imports; excludes special 
1935-39 average category types 1 and 2 (mainly military items) 
‘Crop year beginning in year stated 10 Includes Korea y 
§ 1947 1! Selling rate 
6 Derived from Japanese trade data. 2 Dec. 31 of year stated 


? Bank of Taiwan exchange settlement figures 18 December of year stated 
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TABLE K-—4A India,’ 19388 and 1952 

















1938 2 1523 
General 
Area (1,000 square miles 1, 220 
Population (millions 304 360 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over 427 18 
Life expectancy (male, years 27 27 
Employment in agriculture (percent 70 70 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories $1,970 1,750 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (pounds of coa 170 240 
Income and production 
Per capita income (dollars ? 53 
Agricultural production index (1948=100) (FAO (?7 ; 
International trade and payments 
rotal exports (millions of doll 612 1, 560 
Total imports (millions of dollars 560 2, 030 
Commodity exports 
Cotton piece goods (millions of yards 201.8 $23.9 
Black tea (million of pounds 350. € 425 
Jute, burlap (thousands of metric tons 427.1 
Jute, bags (thousands of metric tons 534. 0 R09. 0 
United States trade (millions of dollars 
Exports to the United States 8. 4 258 
Imports from the United States 33.4 ti 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars 
Exports to Japan ° 52. 4 4(). ¢ 
Imports from Japan 0 5.3 33. 0 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 
period) 485 1,729 
Change in reserves (from December 1951 to end of period; million of 
dollar equivalents 159 
Rate of exchange (United States cents per rupee, official 30. 22 21 
Prices: 
Wholesale price index (1948=100 26 10. 
Cost-of-living index, Bombay (1948=100 35 111 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars 1,417 3 300 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of rupees, end of 
period) _._- ‘ ‘ c 3, 030 11, 850 
1 Prewar ‘igures are for India and Pakistan. Fiscal year 1952: Apr. 1, 1951-Mar 31, 1952 
2 Unless otherwise indicated Nomestic exports only; 1938 figures include tr ; 
1937. with Korea, Formosa; 1938 figures exclude Govern- 
£1941, ment trad 
§ 1934-38. » January-September 1952 
6 1937 Estimated external interest bearing debt March 
’ Not available 1953 as part of the revised estimate of total interest 
§ 1950. bearing debt of $5,556 millions. 


* Fiscal year 1939: Apr. 1, 1938-Mar. 31, 1939, 
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TABLE K—48.—/ndia, 1938, 1950, and 1951 


Area (1,000 square mile 

Population (thousands 

Percent literate (population, 6 years and over 

Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 


births 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) (FAO 

ns ption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of 
juivalents 








onl 
Income and production 
Per capita income (1948-49 prices in dollars 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) (FAO 
International trade and payment 


tal exports (millions of dollar 
tal imports (millions of dollars 
Commodity export 
Cotton piece goods (millions of yards 
Black tea (millions of pound 
Jute, manufactures (1,000 metric tons 
United States trade 
Exports to United States (millions of dollars 
Imports from United States (millions of dollars 
Japanese trade ° 
Exports to Japan (millions of dollar 
Imports from Japan (millions of dollars 
ld and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiva 
lents, end of year 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per rupee (official 


(rn 


W holesale-price index (1948= 100 
Cost-of-living index, Bombay (1948= 100 
Gross ex 4] public debt (millions of dollars 
Money supply: Currency and deposit money (millions of rupees, 
end of year 








1938 ! 


612 


4, 380 


YE 


AR 1954 


1950 
(*) 
(2 

20 

§ 123 

1, 620 


0. 11 


253 
10 101 
1,312 
1, 280 
1, 270 

439 

660 
231. 2 
243. 2 
20. 7 


21.1 


2, 000 
21.0 


109 
103 


old 


19, 360 


1, 221 





() 
1 1, 570 


0. 12 


11 53 


11 9g 


1, 559 


2, 029 


424 
42¢ 
822 


79 Q 


604. 6 


1, 888 
21.0 
120 
109 


567 


18, 760 


1 of year indicated 


Unless otherwise indicated prewar figures are for § 1949; based on incomplete registration 
India and Pakistan 1934-38 
Not applicable 1949-50 
1937 1950-51 
‘ Exeludes Kashmir-Jammu and tribal areas of 2 194849 
Assar Fiscal years beginning Apr 
41; males, 10 years and over ‘Includes trade with Korea, 
Not available Government trade 
1431-41 1S Includes some long-term securities. 


Formosa; excludes 
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TaBLE K—-5 Indonesia 


General 














Area 4 juare ® 
Poy llatic thor i ~ 7 iM) 
P t ‘ 
1) i i c 2, 120 
( imp f ‘ | 
( U0. U6 
Ince id | 1 
I pit 10 
A ul l 1 ) 4 " vt 19 
Int nal t 
l rt | -- 1 
| t j 4 8 
( ri 
( On 
Ru 1 ,O0f { 69 
} 
I ent ‘ 1 
l 
Exp ( tit 
Imy 5 
Expor 10 
) 1 i 
G r eq 
l i 1 f t 7 
Gro 2 1S 
Morne Ip} 4} 
el 4 4, 392 32 
1Unk 1 Cr 2 
Ni Meta 
3193 Ir 1 I 
{No ; ; 
193 , . Jan. 3, 1951. 
6 Cro} ww 1950-51 J 2, 1952 
raBLe K-6 Nepal 
19027 1952 
General 
A re 1,000 square | 4 
Po} a ae KX 7 OOO 
Inter 1 el 
I il ) lollars ) 21 
I ” lollar s 2 
( t por 
Raw ju iil s lollars 1.1 
l e (millio lo s 1.8 + 
Oil ) nil 7 3) 
[ ted lollars 
Exports to 1 1 Groat 4 
Impo { St ‘ 
( ate { St ( ry k : 18.6 
| 1 i s from i of 
1Y. ‘ i por wr 6 me 
aN 
4 A 
N Few e available for Nepa 


32862—53——8 
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TABLE K-—7a.—Pakistan, 1938, 1950, and 1 


G 

xt < po} 

I be ‘ er | pt \ 

I I 
Ir 

‘ FAC 
I 
{ ( 
( € ( ri i 
"T 
é ¢ t 

I t I 
rn 
\ ( ¢ 











\ ) 
| t ] Y r 
I V ri 
( 
I) I f i ior 
( 1 i ) x ind 1 
In ro I 
I ta I 
l u n f ‘ 49/50—=100 
I ltr I nent 
‘ ts (mi oO lars 

( odity exports 

Raw tto i 1 

I \ r 

Raw woo i Ollar 

Hi ‘ 
I ted Stat 

Export { 

Imp { 5 

I 
} per l 

8/49-—100 
lat f 
r AY | ) A ) 
I } Ju 2 
J O t ; 


YEAR 1954 


50 1 1951 ! 


14 


yy 
aé 


10 
1, 950 


66 





~~ 
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TABLE K-8 Philippines 











1,000 square 
itio t 
t literate 
come (1 
ul ) x 
193 0 
Selected commodit 1.000 1 
Rice (mill 
» il 
Cement 
International 1 1 b 
Total expor I 
Total r t 
Commodity export OO 
( 1 
Sugar, « ! 
Aba 
1 States t 


Japanese trade (1 i 
Export J 
Imports fre J 
Total foreign-exc! ind 1 ‘ 1 i 
lions of dollar 
Rate of exchange, pesos per | fl 


Price 
W holesale-price index (1948 = 106 
Cost-of-living index (1948= 100 

All iten 

Food 
Public finance: Deficit or surplus (+4 millions of peso: 
Money and eredit (mill fy 

Currency in circulatior 

Deposit money 


Unless otherwise stated Ir 
1046 J 
Average annual production 1935-39 8 Dy 
4 Crop year begin g ear stated 
Includes MSA-f ed import 
category tv pe land 2 (mainly! 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


8 

+ 

av. 4 
8 
”) 


) 
st 
4 
i 
8 
) 


0 


O4 


5414 


97 


W) 
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TABLI K-9 Thatlan ) 

; 

is ; 4 » ! 

: 7 ' 

' 

: 

(ry ‘ } 
\ ju 200 
| 14.8 18.8 19,2 

jO40 : 


44 OSO. 3 64, 889.8 


' 
\ t a on 4 s i 
Int mal trade 1 yment 
export I I of haht 204 1.476 529 
| port lior f baht 9 7OS 5, OS] 
( » 1 export Ooo metr to 
Rice $1, 324.8 1, 628. 4 1, 428. 4 
Rubbe 42.4 110.6 99. 4 
i a cm trat 13 SS 13.9 
Wolfram or 1.4 1.4 
I ted States trade (millions of doll 
xports to the United Stats 3 137.4 ON, ¢ 
Imports fre the United State 19. 6 8 0 
I rts to J l 52.1 29.8 
I orts f Japar 8.4 45. 2 13.1 
foliar 2 323 
5) ‘ elling rate 2. 18 12 ”? ; 
Free rate 22. 08 16, 69 
I t 
W holesale-price index (1948 00 f 10 ‘114 
Cost ng index M8 = 100 s LO6 122 


! lude ef construction Januar June 
Dec ea i 
\ uc 1%. ) Avera Dec f vear state i 
‘ 1 \ ig Nov ber 1952 
by Tune 152 | 
4 r 
j 





=< 
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GENERAI 


xXpo 
t t 

N nn 

Lea 

| I 

Ir { 
il p 


L.. 


SECURITY 


AMERICAN 


ECONOMIC DATA 


PROGRAM FOR 


REPUBI 


»} SELE« 


FIS( 


1 


D 


AL 


COT 


YEAR 1954 


NTRIES 


99 








100 


{ 
Gr 
M 
é 
| ‘ 
Ge 
Dail 
Ir 
re 
\ 
Inter 
( 


1 Unik 
2 Not 
§ 1940 


4 Not 
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TABLE L Brazil 


























i 
er DO} yn, Il 43 
- er of deat ind ‘ 000 live 
187 
( ta food consumpt i lor 2, 150 
( hu ( er ‘| 4 
‘ 0.12 
1 ro tio 
Oo lollar ‘ 
i] ‘ t } I—100 4 
01 2g 
ort | ) oO il 295 
Coffee (1,006 etric tor 1, 026 
Raw cotto 1.000 metrie tor 968 
( » bean 00 met t 127 
I 1 (1,000 metrie te 01 
Hide nd sk 1,000 metric to 
} tes tr 
I rts to United State nillions of dolla 98, 2 
I orts f | ted Stat I Oo of dollar 70.8 
i 1 foreign- nge reserve lions of dollar equiva 
é j ( ) 
of exel e, United States cents per « ( » (official 6 
e-price lex, Por re and Séo Paulo (1948100 27 
livi Sdo | 1948—100 23 
ernal put let of dollar 662 
ipply: ¢ ‘ i sit mone ons of cruzeiros, 
11, 320 
t eT e] 11ca l 1. 4 
bl 8 1949 
’ writ Preliminar 
1 t 10 1939 
ted ¢ for 7 large cities and All good 
! 1939-40 ” Funded debt or 
raBLeE IL-3 Chile 
138 
1 ) 4 ( 8 
1 r of deat u ( 1,000 live 
l l 2, 24 
ri il 
0.70 
( t il 
1 ‘ ) ) ) 
l « 100 ( ic t 1 
| ! I ted State i f | 29 
I rt United State il f l 2s. f 
reign exchange reserves nill ( ir equi 
t of veal 44 
f exchange, United States cents per peso (official 3,177 
esal r inde Santiago (1948=100 28 
f lex, Santiago (1948=10« 23 
rnal pu lebt lions of dollar 245 
uppl Curre vy and deposit mone millions of pesos, end 
2,110 
s otherwise indicated § 1935-39. 
applicable. 6 1937, 
71949 


available § Preliminary, 


SAR 


50 








1951 
INN 
A) 
190 
»”) (4 
110 127 
111 (4 


O98 
890 9S] 
129 143 
132 OF 
499 649 
59 56 
0.9 910, f 
700. 0 
665 14 


127 
104 
433 552 


610 93. 801 
19 
Zant 
N12 
“4 
149 
44( 
”) 
929 7] 
248 329 


1, 664 1, 601 
340) 319 
53. 3 203. 5 
118 165.9 
7 Q 

3, 226 3, 226 


134 167 
293 329 
460 24, 390 
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TABLE L—4 Colomb 











General 
Area (1,000 square mil 440 
Population (thousand 11, 266 
Percent literate population, 10 years and er 8 44 
Infant mortality (number leaths un rl year per 1,000 
hirt} { 
Daily per capita food consumpt ‘ +1, 860 4 
Consumpiion of n 1 ‘ pita etric t i 
Income ind pro 
Per pita i $i 13 
Agr ural lu X ) ) ( 
Interna tr nd payt 
il ex] yns of d S % 4¢ 
lotal imports (millions of 8 64 { 
( lity ex 
Coffee (1,000 tor ? 8 994 9 298. 8 
ur I 2 





Exp rt te | if 1 Qe l if 1 ler 4 { 
I ( ed State ns of d 14 4.1 
Gold and fo € 1 c l 
] end ( 4 l 
Rat S I { 8 
Prices: ( of I M8 = 10K { ) { 
Gr xte public 0 
Mon pply: Cur i I ( l I 
of ye 141. ¢ Wi2.4 1,119.4 
1Unl tl ‘ ted 7 
2? Not ay ble 8 A 
Not ay rhe \ 2 


ec nw 














Ini rtality I r I ( 
t : g 
( umpt . ¢ 
( ulv 
Incor r ; ‘ 
Intern ) ! J 
otal exports (n ns « I 34 
ports (1 ms of d r i 
lity export 
Coffee (1,090 metrie tons 2 20. 7 s 
( o bea 000 t 4 
Bananas (millions of ste , 
T dS. trade 
expe rts to United State ( r 4 24 ‘0 
Imports from United St } 
Gold and foreign excl ge reserve 
lents, end of vear l 5 5 
Rate of exchange, United Stat ents per lon ffi l 19 17. 64 4 
Prices 
W holesale-price index (1948 i 
Cost-of-living x, San José 948 = 10K { ’ 27 





Gross external public debt fd 1 $19 19 
Money supply: Currency and deposit 1 f I 
end of year 49.2 2 221.8 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 41937 
2 Not applicable. § 1949 


3 Not available. 
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L—6.—Cuba 


14 
5, 600 


100 lOO 


None 
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Genera 
Are 1,0 lk 
Popula i 
Per lit ) 
Inf nortal he i 
} } 
Cr imp hn 
coal eq 
Income and prod I 1 
Int ut ! 
Rotal t 
Cc | ( 
( T 1.00 
( be ) 
l On t 
I ed St 
I . I f 
I ) { 
Gold { 
| end 
R { 1 
Pric 
W! le-1 Gq 
Co 
“ge i 
lo y int 
( y 
Ur } i f 
> Not 
Not a 
4‘ Exclude 
104 
I ua 
Clansenl 
Area (1,00 1 
Popu 
Por t t g 








equ ‘ 
] me an K 
Int it | | I ( 
rt { 
Potal } f 
lot l 
Cor | ex 
( ¢ O00 
Cotto 000 
Sesa 1.000 ic 
Ur 1 States tr 
Export United St 
Import m United 
Gold and f n ex 
lent er yf vear 
Rate of exch Unite 
Pri 
W holesale-price index 48 


Cost-of-liv 
Gross external public debt 
Money supply: ¢ 





urrency and dey 


RITY 
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Ecuado 


FIS¢ 


AL 
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Taste L-10.—Guatemala 
1938 
\ My l ( 
| } 
I 7 i i 
I 1 t lea S under 1 ear pe 1.000 live 
( f r pe i i ( yns l 
‘ 4 
Ir I i ( 
I i i a 1 
8 18 
! MS yila 21 
( 
( ) 49.0 
I ' he 9, 502 
‘ a 
TTnit 
I ] 4 
I | ted 8 »f doll 5 
G ind fo X ange llio f-dollar eqt 1 
g 
] xchange, United | juetzal | 1 v9 
Pr 3 
W le-p } 1948 
( l Gu a ( Vv {8 0 446 
Gr | I , 13.8 
M ( 1 ) f quetzales 
14.2 
l All rted and h 
I 
4 1949 
‘ NI, hie ns unt 
Tat L-11 Haiti 
1LO38 
\ 
I 1 
{ ; 
I | e (d 
ty 
t 1 ( 
| 
4 
I i le flici 2 
ty y 
M ( 1 y (mill ions of gourde 
é f yea 1014.9 
1} oO be Septemt unk ther- Gold and dollars in United 
Ww As of December 1950. 
Nota ible * Calendar year 1951, 
N 1 lable 10 September 1939; probabl 
4194 circulatior 
Al peak a \ I I October 195 
‘ 4 


AR 1954 


1950 1951 
( 42 
( 2. 887 
34. ¢ 28 
>) 
0.16 (3 
§ 80 130 
68 76 
71 81 
41.9 i 
6, 148 4, 697 
689 l pt 
t bb. ¥ 
48.3 54. 3 
4 3s 
100 100 
107 6113 
116 120 
0 
61.9 64. 2 
duce 
1 1 
11 
45] l 
£0. 02 
4 4 48 
a8 44. ( 
28.8 27.9 
$2 
1, 842. 2 l 5. ( 
0.8 8 
21 32. 7 
27.6 2s 
10.7 °11.8 
A 20 
1. ( 4. ( 
87.8 118.8 
States banks, 
y only currency in 
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General 
Area 
Population (thousar 
Percent literate 
Infant mortality 
births 
Daily per capita fo 
Consumption o 
coal equiva 
ome and proc 





Inc 
Intern 1 
Total exports 





tional tr 
stional t 





lotal imports lic 
Commodity export 
Bananas 1,001 
Coffee (metric 
United States trade 
, xports to Unite 





I 
Imports fror 
Gold and for 





eign ex 
lents, end of y« 
Rate of exchange, | 
Price Cost-of-living 
a Gross external publ i 
Money supply: ¢ 


end of year 


1 Unless o 
2 Not 
3 Not 
41945 
Excludes live bor 
rth 


therwise 
ipplicabl 
ivailabl 


of t 


1937. 


General 
Area (1,006 jua 
Populatior hou 
Percent literate (p 
Infant mortalit 
birt 
Daily per cay 
Consumptio 
coal equival 
Income and produ 
Per capi ( 








Total i ort 
Commodity export 
7 Lead bars (1.006 
’ ¢ 
Zine (1,000 metric t 
Copper (1,000 etrit 
7 Petroleum, crude (1, 
Cotton, raw (1,000 n 
Silver bars (1,000 me 


United States trade 
4 Exports to U1 
Imports from t 
Gold and foreign « 
lents, end of year 


Rate of exchange, United States ce 


Prices 


W holesale-price index, Mexico City 
, Mex 


Cost-of-living index 

Gross external publ 

Money supply: Cur 
end of year 


Unless otherwise in« 
2 Not applicable 
1937 
1940 
5 Not available 
6 1948-50 


-« 


1,000 square mil 





TAL 


} 


xchange 


i 1 
c de 


ren 


licatec 
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PROGRAM 


ears and 
leaths under vear De Oot 
u ) caloric 
il ( 0 
ip oO , 
11 
} 
ate nillions of dollar 
ate llions ¢« ar 
n ¢ tf j r ¢ 
v i 
S ¢ ents pe I + (0 ; 
l 1948 ) 
om le I 
N ‘ 
949 
Of 
} 94} 10 
I 
\ 
r > y 
Paste L-13 
} 1 er 1.00% 
ut 
‘ 
' 
un 
in) 
ite 5 lo 
Stat yi f doll 
1 ¢ 1] 
reser ve nillions of dollar eq 
nts per peso sell t 
1948= 100 
» City (1948=100 
millions of dollars 
ind deposit money (millions of 


pe 


FOR 


Hondur 


FISCAL 


1s 


0.8 
6.0 
8 
0 
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TABLE L-16 Paraquay 

















General 
Area (1,000 squar 
Populat thou { 
Percent literat 
Infant mortality (numt ler ‘ rm WM 
birtl ‘ 
Consumption o mnt 
equivalent R0 
Income and production: Per eapit x0) 118 
International t 
lotal export ; 
Total ort ) 1 ) 
Commodity ¢ 
I i f ) 9 mM 
Cott 1,00 ) ) 
) 
| ted State z 
Export ( Stat { 
Ir ' ! { 
Gold af 
ent f : ) 
Rat xet 
Pric Cost-of \ MS ) { ) 
(ro ‘ 6. ¢ 
Mone l ( 
end ear ION 4 
Unkle ( erw x4 
Not ar | 
NX yt 
1948 19 
1037 | 
49 
Paste L-17.—P 
‘ ‘| ) 
General 
Area (1,000 square 1 es 482 
Population (thou d 8, 700 
Percent literate (total populat 443.4 42 
Infant mortality (number of deat ler rm Wn 
birt 104 
Daily per capita food u 1, 870 72. 260 
Consumption of nonhuman energ | 
coal equivalent 80.13 0. 20 
Income and product 
Per capita income ] » 100 100 
Agricultural production index (19. } ( 133 
International trade and pay1 t 
lotal exports (millio fd 67 189.9 OA: 
otal import millions of d 58. 2 175.1 280) 
Commodity export 
Sugar (1,000 metric tor 2tW). 2 200. 5 263. 8 
Cotton (1,000 metric t 69. ¢ 30) oF 
Copper (1,000 met 7.2 3H. 9 34 ¢ 
Lead (1,000 metric tor ) 9. 6 M5 
ine 1,000 metrie tor 14. ¢ 12.0 7.1 
United States trade 
Exports to United State I of d ul 18.3 9.4 9. 0 
Imports from United Stat mil lollat 20.4 92. 8 15t 
Gold and foreign-excl I I 
ilents, end of year 21 2 60 
Rate of exchange, United Stat ents pe | (off 19. OF 6. 69 6.54 
Prices 
W holesale-price index, Lima (1948= 100)” 2t 163 192 
Cost-of-living index, Lima (1948= 100 s0) 129 142 
Gross external public debt (millions of dollar 122 103 95 
Money supply: Currency and deposit mone mihtior f nd 
ol year 249 2, 219 2, 739 
Unless otherwise indicated d4s 
Not applicab! , 
Excludes jungle inhabitants 1949 
41940 Pr 


Not availabk Metal content 
1935-39 A] 
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TABLE L-18 Uruguay 


1938 1950 1951 
\ ) yuar 79 
th i 9 4 
4 . . 2, 450 
ti t { i] 11a x Ri) 
1 } } 1 me 
i ss IK 
& 4 
{ ) 
i { ta ~- 
\ s 
( 254 ) 
( x) ) 
{ +4 
) ) I 
: t 
I ’ { { ) 





‘ , i 
i 312 19 
I ’ 
: a. hd bo 
( \ is ) ! 11 
: det } l 112.1 
N ( I 
0.93 $0. 4 724.6 
herw ted 19 39 
r YS 
} } t 1949 
* 1044 5 Prel ry 
raBLE L—19 Venezuela 
38 LOM 1951 
tre er 
Area (1,000 square mil 352 
{ isand 5, 600 
ent liter p ition, 10 years and ov 43.4 (4 
Infat iortality (4 iber of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 
hirth 81 
Daily per capita food consumption (calorie 2 030 (4 
e and productio Per capita in lollar 320 392 
ly 


rnational trade and payment | 
lotal exports (millior f dolla 181 1. 248 | 1, 455 





1 imports (millions of dolla 07 37 719 
Or odity export 
Petroleum, crude (millions cubic meter 27.2 71.9 80.0 
Petroleum, derivative (million cubic met 07 | 13.6 
Coffee (1.000 metrie ton Le Gg 18.6 | 18.9 
Cacao (1,000 metrie tor 0). 6 15.6 | 14.3 
{ ed tes trade 
Exports to United State lions of dollars)§ 7. 1 323.6 | 523. 9 
I rts from United State itlio lar 4.9 392.3 455.8 
Gold and f ex ange reser veé li f dollar equ 
s. end of vear 6 S74 | 73 
NK exchange, United St cents per bolivar (official ] 29.9 29.9 
Whol le-price inde 1948 = 1M g ys 100 
( \ nade Car MS = 10) 49 97 99 
G external public debt ns of d 3 8 5.1 
Money supply: Currency and deposit money (millions of bolivars, 
end of r IRR 1, 575 1, 647 
Ilr] therwiss ted § Direct imports to the United States only Re 
Not applicat exports to | ed States from Curacao and Aruba 
194 ire substantial 
‘ Not able Official holding 
} i tribal Ind Ret ° f food 
) ) ¢ hle or gnificant 
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M.—Unitep Nations Expanpep ProGRAM or TECHNICAL 


( ‘om pa rative 








I 
I 
E 
F 
I 
I 


ederal Republic of Ger 
nland 
rance 
Greece 
Guatemala 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 


India 
Indonesia 
Iran 





Laos 
Lebanon 
Libya 
Liberia 
Luxembour 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


Norway 
Pakistan 
i 5 Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
y Philippines 
Saudi Arabia 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Vietnam 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


table of ple ( 


118-month period, July 1950 through Dee 


NOTE 
which allocations to the 


recipient governments to the cost of projects carried out 


and services. 


These local con 


rhese figures represent contribut 


participating agencies financed from the spec 


x 


ASSISTANCE 


jes and payments 





} | 
1 
} v2 1 4K 
{ ) 159, 4 
mn 
(¢ 10). OOK 
0) ( 
( 
t M) 
( Onn 
20, 129 1), 129 
000 OOK 
1, 2 0) 1, 207, i 
2 20, 2 
8, OOK 8 ( 
ry (MM ) 
40 ( 
Me TI 
13, 994 a4 
27, GSS 27, O88 
93. OOF RR (OK 
vn OU 
f f t 
& HOF & OO 
" ) | 
+. 68 
> RF » QnT 
400, 000 400, 000 
124, 138 124, 138 
+, 999 4, 999 
140, 665 140, 66 
0, 000 0, 000 
96, 525 96, 525 
233, 64 233, 645 
11, 410 
19, 758 19, 758 
183, 638 183, 638 
? 128. 255 9192 9 1 
12, 007, 500 12, 007, 500 ll 
49. 408 
44, 000 4, 400 
4, 200 4, 200) 
50, OOO A), OOM 
20, 070, 260 19, 822. 660 8 
mber 1951 
ions to the | N. teel 
participating agencies are made They de 
it in ir OW 
tributions are estimated to be appro 


ial account 


400, 000 
124, 138 
5 000 


199 


000 


4), OOO 


cal 


not 


incluc 


countries in local ¢ 
mately equal to the cost 


issistance Sst 





s ) 
{ 
R 
( 000 
| t { 
4 
100 
t 0) 
( 0) 
71, 428 18, 810 
000 WM 
O64, 64 1, 2 0 
”) 99 “) x 
00 
( 0 
8. 1 Oo 
‘ ‘ , ") 
4 ~ ‘ ) l 
40), 4 40, 000 
M 11, 201 
14. 002 
om (1 40, 000 
, OOO 
RO. OOF 80. OOO 
3, 000 
4 857 
6, 846 
00 
12. 000 12. 000 
», 2, 500 
4, GR2 4, 682 
2, 857 1, 14 
400, 000 421.053 
126, O15 2 1. 
wn) oon 
», 999 69, 999 
151, 10. 166, 213 
nO 
000 
10. 000 
25, 000 » 000 
15, 000 15. 000 
357, 336 326, 623 
218, 862 2335 2 
1,410 
$4, 000 40, 000 
182, 000 83, 571 
1, 260, 151 1. 400, 168 
10, 750, 000 12, 767,145 
000 
25, 000 
7, 500 00 
2,100 
50, 000 00 
17, 309, 982 21, 278, 575 
pecial account from 
contributions made by 
rrenecy or goods 





borne by the 





